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General  Information 

Oak  Hill  Sc  hool,  founded  in  1893  and  conducted  by 
The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  offers  both  day  and 
residential  programs  for  inultihandicapped  children  with 
vision  problems.  Although  a privately  operated,  nonprofit 
organization,  the  Institute  coo{>erates  with  state  and  other 
agencies.  Connecticut  as  well  as  out-of-state  students,  whose 
visual  impairments  and  additional  handicaps  (including 
deafness,  speech  disorders,  mental  retardation,  orthopedic 
disabilities  and  neurological  problems)  necessitate  a special 
learning  environment,  may  be  considered  for  enrollment  if  it 
is  determined  that  our  program  would  best  meet  their  needs 
and  if  space  allows.  Special  education  and  training,  therapies, 
ancillary’  services,  room  and  board  are  provided  without 
charge  to  parents. 

In  response  to  a pressing  need,  the  program  has  been 
expanded  to  twelve  months  for  the  majority  of  students 
although  a ten  months'  program  is  also  available.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  students  to  remain  on  campus 
during  weekends,  holiday  periods  and  school  vacations. 

Central  to  the  Oak  Hill  Program  is  the  fact  that 
learning  takes  place  during  all  waking  hours  and  is  not 
relegated  to  the  classroom  exclusively.  In  order  to  maximize 
opportunities,  all  students  progress  through  a series  of 
“learning  for  life"’  levels:  complete  dependency,  supervised 
self-help  training,  supervised  semi-independent  living, 
independent  living  on  campus  with  minimum  supervision 
and  either  independent  living  or  supervised  group  home 
living.  In  order  to  implement  this  progression,  two  double- 
shifted  teams,  each  consisting  of  one  teacher  and  two 
assistant  teachers,  work  with  the  majority  of  the  students 
in  the  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  classrooms  and  in  other 
learning  environments  focusing  on  and  consistently  reinforc- 
ing self-help  and  personal  management  skills.  At  present,  one 
Group  Home  is  operating  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and 
the  possibility  of  establishing  additional  residences  in  the 
Greater  Hartford  area  is  being  pursued. 

The  curriculum  for  students,  ages  3 21,  in  predomi- 
nantly ungraded  classes  includes  early  childhood  education, 
prevocational  and  vocational  training,  orientation  and 
mobilitv.  personal  management,  physical  education,  swim- 
ming and  recreation.  An  Individual  Education  Program 
(IEP  ) is  developed  and  carried  out  for  each  student 
according  to  his  needs  and  capabilities.  The  IEP  specifies 
goals  and  objectives  which  are  to  be  attained  within  a 
specific  time  frame  as  well  as  the  activities,  procedures, 
methods  of  evaluation  and  staff  needed  for  implementation. 
IEPs  are  reviewed  and  updated  periodically. 


A highly  specialized  program  for  deaf-blind  students 
focuses  on  the  dev  elopment  of  self-help  skills,  communication 
skills  and  optimal  use  of  the  remaining  senses  including 
residual  vision.  The  younger  children  are  taught  in  self- 
contained  classrooms  whereas  some  older  students  are 
integrated  with  those  who  are  not  deaf  whenever  possible. 

Among  the  major  services  provided  for  students  as 
needs  dictate  are  those  of  the  physical,  occupational,  speech 
arid  music  therapists  as  well  as  the  behavior  analyst  and  the 
members  of  the  social  services  staff.  Medical,  dental, 
psychiatric  and  psychological  consultants  provide  sen  ices 
commensurate  with  their  specialities.  The  nursing  staff 
provides  24-hour  coverage  in  the  infirmary  which  includes 
fully  equipped  dental  and  examining  rooms  and  is  inspected 
and  licensed  annually  by  the  Connecticut  Health  Department. 

Depending  upon  maturity  and  skill  development,  some 
older  students  participate  in  the  Work  Experience  Program. 

It  is  designed  to  allow  students  to  explore  the  world  of 
work,  dev  elop  marketable  skills  and  participate  in  part-time 
remunerative  and/or  volunteer  work  experiences  while 
continuing  their  studies  on  campus.  Ongoing  reinforcement 
of  mobility  and  personal  management  skills  is  essential  to 
successful  participation. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  program  prov  ides  for 
greater  flexibility  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  out-of-door 
activ ities.  Students  may  also  participate  in  the  Camp  Program 
which  is  conducted  at  Harkness  Memorial  Park  in  Water- 
ford, Connecticut.  Swimming,  horseback  riding,  boating, 
camp  craft  and  field  trips  to  points  of  interest  in  the  area  of 
Long  Island  Sound  are  among  the  many  activities 
offered.  The  program  is  certified  by  the  American  Camping 
Association. 

A large  portion  of  the  Institute’s  income  is  derived 
from  endowment  funds  and  special  gifts.  Other  revenue  is 
received  in  the  form  of  tuition  from  the  state  for  Connecticut 
students  in  the  program.  On  occasion,  the  state  also  grants 
funds  for  special  projects  such  as  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  major  renovation  of  existing  buildings.  Federal 
grants  and  an  annual  fund-raising  campaign  generate 
additional  income. 

The  Oak  Hill  School  Program  is  formally  approved 
by  the  state  departments  of  education  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and  by  the  Purchase  of  Care 
Division,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Mental  Retardation. 

The  program  is  also  approved  by  state  agencies  for  the 
visually  impaired  and  other  agencies  which  approve  tuition 
payment.  The  Windsor  Community  Residence  is  licensed 
by  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Mental  Retardation. 

All  professional  staff  providing  direct  serv  ices  to  the 
students  are  certified  by  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Education  or.  where  appropriate,  are  licensed  by  the 
Connecticut  Health  Department  and/or  registered  with 
national  professional  organizations. 


Professional  direct  services  staff 
write  an  Individual  Education  Program 
(IEP)  for  each  student,  specifying 
goals  and  objectives  as  well  as  the 
activities  and  methods  to  be  used  in 
attaining  them.  Student  progress  is 
evaluated  on  an  on-going  basis  and 
IEPs  are  reviewed  and  updated  peri- 
odically. Written  Individual  Education 
Programs  arc  rci/uired  by  law  for  all 
special  education  students. 
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The  1977-78  Annual  Report  is 
dedicated  to: 
The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Edwards 


The  Resolution,  which  was  read  into  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  January  1 1,  1978,  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  everyone  at  Oak  Hill  School  who  knows  Mr.  Edwards  and  who  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  the  ten  years  he  served  as  president: 


IN  APPRECIATION 

The  Reverend  Robert  L.  Edwards  served  as  President  of  The  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind  from  1967  to  1977 . He  served  in  this  office  wisely,  acting  responsibly  in 
the  interest  of  the  children  and  staff  of  Oak  Hill  School,  listening  empathetically  to  all 
who  needed  counsel,  and  providing  resolute  leadership  in  difficult  times.  The 
Executive  Committee,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Officers,  Directors,  and  Corporators  of 
the  Institute,  expresses  by  this  resolution  its  deep  appreciation  and  strong  affection 
to  the  Reverend  Robert  L.  Edwards. 


Mr.  Edwards  was  first  elected  a c orporator  of  the  Institute  in  1959  and  a director,  an 
office  he  still  holds,  in  196(1.  As  president,  he  served  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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GERTRUDE  DeLEO 


Gertrude  DeLeo,  Oak  Hill  School  alumna,  was  elected 
to  serve  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Corporators  held  in  October  of  1977.  She  was  elected  a 
corporator  of  the  Institute  in  1974  and  a director  in  1975. 

A member  of  the  Class  of  1937,  she  worked  at  Oak  Hill 
as  an  assistant  houseparent  prior  to  entering  the  University  of 
Connecticut  where  she  majored  in  music  education.  She  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  degree  in  1945.  Following  graduation,  she 
accepted  a position  at  Mansfield  State  Training  School  and 
Hospital  where  she  taught  music  to  both  visually  impaired 
and  sighted  children  until  her  retirement  in  1974. 

M iss  DeLeo  is  president  of  the  Connecticut  Council  of 
the  Blind,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind; 
a corporator  of  the  Connecticut  Radio  Reading  Service  for  the 
Blind;  and  a member  of  the  Oak  Hill  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. She  serves  as  a member  of  the  advisory  board  of  Home 
Industries  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  she  is  a member  of  the  Lioness 
Club  of  Manchester,  the  Commission  for  the  Handicapped 
for  the  Town  of  Manchester,  and  the  Republican  Town 
Committee. 

Miss  DeLeo  has  a guide  dog,  “Poppy,”  and  several  pets 
with  whom  she  shares  her  home. 
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Message  from  the  President 


My  first  year  as  president  of  The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
one  of  new  direction  for  Oak  I fill  School  that  promises  new  hope  for  the 
blind  multihandicapped. 

Recent  legislation  mandating  lree  public  education  for  blind  students 
posed  a difficult  test  of  leadership  for  our  new  superintendent  when  he 
assumed  his  responsibilities  at  the  start  of  last  year.  While  such  legislation 
is  a welcome  advance  in  society’s  treatment  of  the  visually  handicapped,  it 
necessarily  prompted  a searching  reexamination  of  Oak  Hill’s  mission 
to  educate  the  blind. 

What  has  emerged  is  a new  mission  to  serve  the  needs  of  multihand- 
icapped ( hildren  for  whom  blindness  is,  in  many  cases,  the  least  of  their 
disabilities. 

I am  pleased  to  report  that  Dr.  Giddager  and  his  staff  have  moved  with 
considerable  skill  and  authority  into  this  new  and  relatively  uncharted  area. 
Indiv  iduali/ed  programs  of  education  and  training  are  now  provided  to 
visually  impaired  students  who  come  to  Oak  I lilt  with  a wide  range  of 
physical,  emotional  and  neurological  disabilities.  Double  teaching  shifts 
have  been  instituted  to  provide  a 14-hour  daily  program,  and  services  have 
been  made  available  on  a year-round  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  the  scope  of  services  offered  by  Oak  Hill  School  has 
been  broadened  to  include  training  that  will  prepare  graduates  for  life  and 
work  as  produc  tive  members  of  society.  Perhaps  most  significant  in  this  regard 
is  the  communitv  residence  program  which  got  underway  this  past  year  with 
the  purchase  of  a live-in  facility  for  eight  students  and  two  counselors  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Guldager  and  the  staff  of  Oak  Hill  School  can  hx)k  back  w ith  a well- 
deserved  sense  of  accomplishment  on  their  efforts  during  the  past  year.  And 
thev  can  look  to  the  future  with  confidence  that  the  range  and  depth  of  services 
they  provide  are  matched  by  few  private  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  my  thanks  to  our  directors,  corporators,  benefactors  and  many 
vol  unteers  whose  time  and  talent  are  essential  to  the  continuing  success 
of  Oak  Hill  School. 


President 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee 


It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  see  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Institute  expanded  importantly  during 
the  last  year.  Dr.  Guldager’s  success  in  increasing  the  student  enrollment  and 
introducing  a twelve  months  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  a greater  number 
of  children  and  their  parents  has  been  especially  gratifying. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Investment  Committee,  the  action  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  the  generosity  of  many,  many  benefactors,  the  Institute 
has  had  the  funds  to  support  these  expanded  programs.  Dr.  Guldager  and  his 
staff  have  budgeted  these  funds  wisely.  The  continual  press  of  inflation  is  of 
great  concern.  Predictions  are  hazardous  at  best,  but  for  the  present  operations 
are  sound  financially. 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  an  unusual  and  notable 
example  of  effective  collaboration  between  a private  charitable  organization 
and  state  government  for  the  benefit  of  society.  This  is  particularly  unusual 
and  notable  in  an  era  in  which  citizens  look  increasingly  to  state  and  federal 
governments  to  meet  social  needs.  The  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  is  obvious.  We 
understand  that  the  Institute’s  per  capita  costs  compare  very  favorably  with 
comparable  governmental  institutions  generally.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  less  than  one  half  the  total  cost  per  student. 

While  the  Executive  Committee  is  necessarily  occupied  in  meeting  the 
financial  and  management  needs  of  the  Institute,  the  members  individually 
and  collectively  never  lose  sight  of  the  Institute’s  primary  purpose:  to  meet 
the  human  needs  of  blind  children  and  adults.  To  do  that  effectively  takes 
many  qualities,  many  talents,  and  much  caring.  I find  it  to  be  a rewarding 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  on  this  Committee  in  this  exceptionally  fine 
organization. 


Respectfully, 


Russell  F.  Hanmer 
Chairman, 

Executive  Committee 
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Over  the  past  several  years, 
considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children  and  adults. 
Bec  ause  of  the  efforts  of  educa- 
tors, soc  ial  workers,  parents  and 
others,  special  schools  and  quality 
programs  have  been  developed 
with  public  as  well  as  private 
funds.  Now  a handicapped  per- 
son can  avail  himself  of  many  ser- 
vices which  can  help  him  to  lead 
a purposeful  and  dignified  life. 

But  what  about  those  who 
are  severely  multihandicapped? 

There  are  many  school  pro- 
grams for  the  multihandicapped, 
most  notably  those  who  are  deaf- 
blind.  Highly  trained  personnel 
provide  specialized  education 
and  ancillary  services.  The  cost 
of  such  programs  is  usually  high 
but  experience  has  shown  that 
multihandicapped  children  can 
be  trained  to  the  maximum  of 
their  capabilities. 

What  happens  to  these  children 
when  they  reac  h adulthood? 
Those  with  multiple  and  severe 
disabilities  who  are  unable  to  live 
independently  and  need  ex- 
tensive supportive  services  are 
suddenly  adrift  at  the  age  of  21. 
Education  programs  are  not 
available.  Agencies  for  the  blind 
cannot  serve  those  whose  visual 
acuity,  with  correction,  is  less 
than  20/200.  Vocational  rehabil- 
itation agencies  usually  cannot 
serve  a client  who  is  not  poten- 
tially employable.  Agencies  for 
the  deaf-blind,  if  they  exist  at  all 


Superintendent’s 

Report 


on  the  state  or  local  level,  are  not 
able  to  provide  long-term  care. 
Other  agencies,  such  as  depart- 
ments of  mental  retardation,  are 
not  able  to  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  the  severely  multi- 
handicapped. 

If  the  problem  is  not  ad- 
dressed, therefore,  an  individual 
with  two  or  more  severely  han- 
dicapping conditions  moves  from 
a highly  specialized  delivery  sys- 
tem from  tcxldler  age  through 
age  21  to  an  inadequate  service 
which  may  ultimately  result  in 
his  being  institutionalized.  It  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
individual  who  has  worked  so 
hard  to  develop  his  capabilities, 
or  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
professionals  who  have  given 
so  much  time  and  effort  to  serve 
him,  or  in  the  best  interests 
of  a society  that  has  invested  a 
vast  amount  of  money  in  an  edu- 
cational program  to  allow  the 
multihandicapped  person  to  be 
institutionalized  because  other- 
wise responsible  agencies  have 
not  “gotten  their  act  together.” 

This  paper  proposes  some 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 

I.ife  programming  for  multi- 
handicapped  persons  would  fall 
into  the  spectrum  moving  from 
completely  independent  living 
combined  with  completely  inde- 
pendent work  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  completely  dependent 
living  with  a day  activity  pro- 
gram. When  one  speaks  about 
programming  for  multihandi- 


capped people  one  looks  at  each 
individual  child’s  strengths,  weak- 
nesses and  needs  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  right  combination  of 
living  and  work.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  generalize  and  say  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  multihand- 
icapped children  will  do  this 
and  another  percentage  will  do 
that.  Satisfactory  programming 
can  only  be  achieved  if  each  in- 
dividual person  has  an  individ- 
ualized plan  for  her/his  specific 
needs.  Between  the  two  extremes 
of  programming  needs  are  a va- 
riety of  living  situations.  There 
are  people  who  can  live  indepen- 
dently: people  who  can  live  in 
an  apartment  with  some  supervi- 
sion (perhaps  with  a number  to 
call  if  in  trouble):  and  people 
who  can  live  in  a group  of  apart- 
ments with  a supervisor.  Some 
people  could  do  well  living  in 
a “group  home”  or  community 
residence  that  is  not  different 
from  those  created  for  any  other 
group  of  people  with  special 
needs.  The  “rule  of  thumb” 
governing  choice  of  programs 
should  be  that  the  least  restrictive 
appropriate  environment  should 
be  selec  ted  for  the  client;  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  people  with  self-preserva- 
tion abilities  can  live  in  the  tra- 
ditional group  home.  If  a student 
does  not  have  self-preservation 
abilities,  the  fire  code  and  the 
program  code  would  mandate  a 
different  environment  and  pro- 
gram. 1 lowever,  there  is  no  reason 
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to  move  all  people  without  self- 
preservation  into  an  institution 
or  a mini-institution.  It  is  very 
possible  to  develop  a group  home 
specifically  designed  for  those 
who  do  not  have  self-preservation. 
The  least  restrictive,  appropriate 
environment  should  be  picked; 
placing  many  people  with  special 
needs  in  one  setting  is  not  con- 
gruent with  that  rule  of  thumb. 
Similarly,  when  it  comes  to  work, 
one  would  move  down  the  con- 
tinuum from  a completely  inde- 
pendent work  situation  where  the 
client  is  able  to  get  to  work  and 
back  on  his  own  and  perform  his 
job  with  the  help  of  interpreta- 
tion — in  sign  language,  huger 
spelling  or  any  other  means. 
Others  might  be  able  to  work 
in  industry  with  minimal  super- 
vision consisting  of  a worker 
visiting  periodically  to  assist  the 
multihandicapped  person  in 
maintaining  his/her  job.  If  a per- 
son is  not  able  to  maintain  a 
semi-independent  work  situation 
in  industry,  the  next  natural  step 
would  be  for  her  or  him  to  work 
in  a sheltered  workshop. 

The  majority  of  the  severely 
multihandicapped  population 
will  probably  never  be  able  to 
function  in  a sheltered  workshop. 
They  might  have  to  be  involved 
in  a day  activity  center.  Such  a 
center  would  provide  meaningful 
activity  for  the  person,  but  it 
would  be  unlikely  that  work 
would  take  place  for  which  the 
person  would  receive  compensa- 
tion. However,  it  is  important 
that  living  and  working  exper- 
iences always  be  separated  for  the 
people  to  have  as  nearly  normal 
routine  as  possible. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of 
continuum  of  life-long  placement 
cannot  be  financed  by  SSI,  and  it 
is  also  obvious  that  a transition 
from  a traditional  school  program 
at  the  age  of  21  to  a life-long  pro- 
gram as  described  above  cannot 
take  place  without  preparation. 

It  is  very  important  that  any 
school  program  have  long-range 
goals  which  include  a life-long 
placement  situation.  I he  goals 
are  needed  to  successfully  plan 


the  intermediate  objectives  which 
will  constitute  programs  for  the 
multihandicapped  child.  One 
must  keep  in  mind  that  a student 
in  school  has  two  parts  to  his  edu- 
cation: one  is  the  living  program 
and  one  is  the  educational  pro- 
gram. Both  have  to  be  very  clearly 
linked  to  the  goal  of  a life-long 
program  for  living  and  a life-long 
working  program.  This  school 
preparation  can  be  carried  out 
either  in  a day  program  or  in  a 
more  restrictive  residential 
program. 

What  follows  is  a description 
of  a school  program  planned  to 
lead  to  appropriate  placement 
and  programming  for  the  mul- 
tihandicapped adult. 

The  discussion  below  focuses 
on  the  majority  of  the  multi- 
handicapped population  and  not 
the  academically  oriented  multi- 
handicapped child  who  is  able  to 
achieve  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
live  independently  or  in  a super- 
vised group  home  and  work  in 
industry,  either  independently 
or  supervised.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  rest  of  this  article  to  focus  on 
the  majority  of  the  multihand- 
icapped population  which  will 
always  need  a supervised  setting. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that 
the  severely  multi  handicapped 
child  in  this  category  needs  a 24- 
hour  program.  A day  program 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
student.  This  puts  a great  de- 
mand on  the  residential  school  or 
on  the  parents  to  carry  out  the 
program  offered  by  either  a pub- 
lic or  a private  day  school.  If  the 
student  is  at  home,  the  residential 
component  of  her/his  program 


Highly  trained  teachers 
and  their  assistants  work 
with  students  in  the  dining 
rooms  and  dormitories  on 
the  development  of  dining 
and  self-care  skills. 


is  delivered  by  the  parents.  In 
many  cases  this  is  a difficult  but 
possible  task  for  which  parents 
need  a lot  of  training  and  sup- 
port. The  residential  program  for 
the  deaf-blind  child  should  be 
planned  from  the  first  day  with 
an  eye  toward  moving  towards 
the  appropriate  long-term  place- 
ment at  the  age  of  21  or  before. 
Each  child’s  programming  must 
be  individually  prepared. 

The  following  program  is  a 
model  for  severely  multihand- 
icapped children. 

The  program  must  be  a 24- 
hour,  seven  days  a week,  12- 
month  program,  since  self-help 
and  communication  skills  should 
not  be  taught  solely  from  8:00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.,  five  days  a 
week.  They  must  be  taught  dur- 
ing the  child’s  waking  hours,  3G5 
days  a year.  This  program  is  to  be 
delivered  by  highly  specialized 
teachers  and  their  assistants. 
Teachers  can  no  longer  work 
only  from  8:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
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The  program  should  start  when 
the  child  opens  his  eyes  in  the 
morning  and  should  continue 
until  the  child  goes  to  bed  at 
night.  Obviously  the  child  should 
not  be  in  a classroom  setting  all 
day.  She  he  goes  through  a whole 
program  of  activities  around  get- 
ting up  in  the  morning,  brushing 
her  teeth,  getting  dressed,  eating 
her  breakfast,  making  her  bed. 
The  development  of  communica- 
tion skills  must  be  part  of  these 
activities.  During  the  day  what 
could  be  considered  as  recreation 
becomes  part  of  the  student’s 
regular  program.  Again,  it  is  im- 
portant that  professionals  highly 
trained  in  this  area  be  present  at 
all  times.  It  would  be  ideal  for 
each  group  of  children  to  have 
two  teams  working  with  them: 
one  team  starting  about  7:00  a.m., 
going  on  until  about  2:00  p.m., 
and  the  second  team  starting  at 
1:00  p.m.  (giving  an  hour  of 
overlapping  service)  and  then 
working  until  the  child  goes  to 
bed  at  night. 

The  program  at  the  Oak  Hill 
Sc  hool  has,  since  September  1977, 
been  delivered  in  this  manner. 
Children  have  demonstrated 
tremendous  gains  in  the  areas 
of  self-help  skills.  Children  who 
had  not  been  toilet  trained  over 
the  years  have  been  toilet  trained 
in  a short  period  of  time  when  a 
consistent  approach  was  used. 

In  order  to  move  the  child 
from  one  deve  lopmental  level  to 
another,  it  is  important  that  the 
program  is  put  together  for  the 
child  in  a natural  way.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a dormitory  system 
so  the  child  can  participate.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  somebody  with 
the  child  when  making  the  bed, 
when  eating,  when  taking  the 
dish  over  to  the  kite  hen  counter. 
Constant  repetition  results  in  the 
child’s  acquiring  the  routine  and 
eventually  being  able  to  carry  out 
the  routine  by  her /himself. 
Again,  it  is  important  that  these 
self-help  and  communication 
skills  be  developed  in  the  natural 
and  least  restrictive  setting.  The 
least  restrictive  setting  would  be 


to  make  a bed  in  the  morning 
and  not  as  a classroom  activity, 
f ating  skills  should  be  acquired 
at  meal  times. 

When  the  child  is  ready  to 
take  the  next  small  step,  she  he 
should  be  moved  to  another  coed 
dormitory  situation  which  is  more 
conducive  to  the  child’s  carrying 
out  activities  independently. 
These  activities  might  include 
putting  clothes  into  the  washer 
and  dryer,  helping  mop  floors  and 
washing  the  sink  after  use.  The 
units  are  small  and  are  in  a family 
stvle  that  will  make  the  child  feel 
comfortable.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  teachers  and  assistant  teachers 
teach  the  child  these  skills  early 
in  the  morning,  teach  the  child 
these  skills  at  noontime,  teacli  the 
child  these  skills  at  suppertime 
and  when  the  child  is  ready  to 
go  to  bed.  It  should  also  be 
stressed  that  a high  stall  student 
ratio  is  required  at  all  times.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a child  to 
have  a one-to-one  relationship 
most  of  the  day  with  his  or  her 
teacher  or  assistant  teacher. 

The  third  step  in  the  living/ 
teaching  situation  would  be  for 
the  students  to  move  to  a quasi- 
apartment arrangement  where 
students’  rooms  are  in  a dormitory 
style  situation,  but  all  the  meals 
and  all  the  activities  are  carried 
out  in  apartments.  A total  group 
of  20  children  might  be  assigned 
to  a building  with  two  apart- 
ments, each  with  its  own  dining 
room,  living  room  and  kitchen. 
An  institutional  arrangement 


Morning  and  evening 
meals  are  prepared  by  the 
students  living  in  the  semi- 
independent dormitories 
located  in  the  recently 
renovated  Founders 
House. 

should  be  avoided;  the  rooms 
should  resemble  those  of  a home. 

Fhe  dining  room  is  created  for 
t lie  student  to  take  the  next  step 
in  participating  in  self-help  skills. 
The  old  institutional  procedure 
of  a main  kitchen  producing 
three  meals  a day  is  abandoned 
and  students  participate  in  mak- 
ing breakfast  and  supper.  The  big 
meal  of  the  day  is  prepared  by  the 
main  kitchen.  To  some  extent 
the  students  partic  ipate  in  shop- 
ping for  breakfast  foods,  as  well 
as  bread  and  sandwich  meats  for 
supper.  Again,  participation  is 
established  at  all  times  in  accor- 
dance with  an  individualized 
education  program. 

As  a fourth  step  in  the  con- 
tinuum. when  the  student  masters 
activities  in  the  quasi-apartment 
situation,  there  are  three  options 
for  movement.  The  student  can 
move  to  an  independent  apart- 
ment with  no  supervision,  which 
would  be  very  rare  for  severely 
multihandicapped  children;  or 
she  he  c an  move  to  a group  home 
on  a street  next  to  the  campus; 
or  she/he  c an  move  to  a group 
home  in  a nearby  town.  If  a child 
has  been  able  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  liv  ing  alone  in  an 
apartment,  the  next  step  after  the 
apartment  on  campus  would  be 
to  live  independently  in  an  apart- 
ment community.  Again,  this 
would  apply  to  the  group  of  stu- 
dents mentioned  briefly  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  — those 
students  who  would  be  able  to 
live  independently  as  adults. 
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The  second  opportunity 
would  be  to  move  to  the  group 
home  near  campus  with  a res- 
idence counselor.  Again,  the  in- 
dividualized program  would  be 
centered  around  self-help  skills 
but  now  there  would  be  only 
three  or  four  in  a house  with  a 
housefather  or  housemother  or 
a set  of  houseparents.  The  house 
is  close  enough  to  campus  to  take 
advantage  of  activities  as  well  as 
benefit  from  the  therapies  and 
nursing  care.  If  one  is  ready  for 
a step  further  ahead,  the  group 


home  in  the  next  town  would  be 
utilized.  The  number  of  students 
in  this  home  would  vary  from 
six  to  eight,  and  a set  of  house- 
parents  would  be  living  with  the 
students  who  would  participate 
in  daily  self-help  activities  and 
also  in  prevocational  and  voca- 
tional activities  delivered  at  the 
residential  school  or  in  the 
community. 

At  this  point  the  residential 
program  for  children  has  now 
reached  independence  in  the 
residential  school  and  long-term 


life  placement  of  the  students 
must  be  considered.  The  students 
must  now  be  divided  into  those 
groups  with  self-preservation  and 
those  without  self-preservation. 
Those  without  self-preservation 
would  move  from  step  two  or 
three  to  a facility  housing  no 
more  than  ten  to  fifteen  students 
and  built  in  the  community  fol- 
lowing the  fire  code  required  by 
both  state  and  local  offic  ials.  This 
facility  could  be  called  a group 
home,  but  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  has  to  meet  specific 
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safety  and  programming  stan- 
dards. Connected  with  such  a 
fac  ility,  but  not  on  the  same  site, 
should  be  a day  activity  c enter 
which  would  naturally  continue 
the  program  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed since  the  c hild  entered  the 
residential  school. 

From  the  fourth  step  (the 
gioup  home  near  campus  or  the 
group  home  in  a neighboring 
town)  students  can  move  to  dif- 
ferent life  placements  — either 
supervised  apartments,  group 
homes  specifically  designed  for 
multihandicapped  children,  or 
group  homes  designed  for  other 
handicapped  groups.  II  the  client 
is  in  an  apartment  or  in  a group 
home  for  handicapped  people, 
she  he  should  participate  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  ac  tivity  not 
located  at  the  group  home. 

With  this  kind  of  a model, 
there  is  planning  that  starts  at 
the  age  of  two  or  three  in  either 
a residential  setting  or  a day  set- 
ting and  keeps  in  mind  the  goal 


of  a community-based  program 
when  leav  ing  the  fac  ility.  A 
community-based  program  ranges 
from  a specifically  constructed 
group  home  for  those  who  have 
no  self-preservation  to  a more 
traditional  gioup  home  ol  a 
one  or  two  family  house  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  plan  avoids 
placing  students  in  human 
warehouses  and  institutions  and 
results  in  the  most  cost-effective 
program  serving  the  person  in 
a dignified  manner. 

This  model  is  no  longer  a 
dream  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Ifie  Board  of  F.d  neat  ion  and 
Services  for  the  Blind  has  made 
plans  to  carry  out  this  program 
in  the  coming  years.  In  order  for 
the  agency  to  fulfill  this  respon- 
sibility, legislation  must  lie 
passed.  It  is  in  t he  best  interests 
of  the  multihandicapped  with 
visual  problems  that  the  agency 
designated  to  serv  e the  blind 
should  be  mandated  by  legisla- 
tion to  prov  ide  life-long  serv  ic  e 


loi  these  clients.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  state  agency  must 
provide  direct  services;  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  agenc  y to 
contrac  t with  a private  organiza- 
tion which  would  run  a number 
ol  community  residences  and 
work  ac  tivity  programs.  In  that 
wav,  cost  effectiveness  would  be 
increased  and  coordination 
would  be  stronger  and  better. 


I .ars  Culdager,  Ph  D. 
Superintendent 


Portions  of  the  Superintendent's  Report 
were  included  in  an  article  written  by 
him  which  was  published  in  the  JOUR- 
NAL OF  VISUAl.  IMPAIRMENT 
AND  BLINDNESS,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  September  1978. 


An  apartment  in  the  com- 
munity is  the  ultimate  goal 
for  living  for  students  with 
self-preservation  abilities 
and  a high  degree  of  in- 
dependence. 
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Report  of  the  Ladies’ 
Visiting  Committee 

1 lie  Ladies’  Visiting  Com- 
mittee met  seven  times  in  fiscal 
1977—1978.  The  November  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Lions  Gallery 
of  the  Senses  in  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum,  where  the  Director, 
Sally  Williams,  gave  11s  a guided 
tour  of  the  current  exhibit  show- 
ing crafts  of  eleven  Connecticut 
artists.  Another  opportunity  for 
a group  gathering  in  the  Gallery 
was  given  to  us  in  February, 
when  the  Gallery  staff  held  a re- 
ception to  honor  Mrs.  D.  Sargeant 
Pepper,  honorary  member  of  the 
L.V.C.  and  organizer  of  the  Na- 
tional Exhibit  by  Blind  Artists, 
Inc.  which  was  on  loan  to  the 
Gallery  from  January  through 
March,  courtesy  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

The  April  meeting  was  held 
in  the  newly  renovated  basement 
of  Founders  Flail,  giving  us  a 
chance  to  see  what  a delightful 
combination  of  lounge-eating 
areas  has  been  made  of  a for- 
merly comparatively  dismal  part 
of  the  building. 

The  Committee  again  did 
the  Christmas  shopping  for  the 
fifteen  former  Trades  Depart- 
ment Clients  as  well  as  for  thir- 
teen school  children.  Stockings 
were  also  filled  for  ten  children 
who  had  to  be  at  the  school  for 
Christmas  — a new  project 
for  11s. 

We  had  regular  visits  to  our 
meetings  by  staff  members  who 
brought  11s  up  to  date  on  the 
exciting  changes  and  programs 
going  on  at  the  school.  Dr.  Gul- 
dager  was  a faithful  attendant  at 
each  meeting  and  at  various  times 
we  were  privileged  to  hear 
from  Mrs.  Lasser,  Miss  Pace, 

Mr.  Farina,  Mr.  Stenberg  and 
Mr.  Lyhne.  Mr.  Stenberg, 
(housefather  at  the  new  Group 
Plome  in  Windsor)  brought  five 
of  the  six  girls  who  are  residents 
there,  so  we  had  delightful  per- 
sonal accounts  of  their  exper- 
iences in  this  new  situation. 

* 


Two  new  programs  were 
taken  on  by  the  L.V.C.  this  year. 
One  was  to  accompany  and  trans- 
port a small  group  of  youngsters 
to  the  Bushnell  lecture  series. 
This  was  done  for  two  Sunday 
programs.  The  other  new  venture 
was  to  take  the  girls  living  in 
the  “on-grounds”  apartment  to 
do  their  weekly  food  shopping. 
All  of  us  who  took  part  in  this 
found  it  a very  worthwhile  exper- 
ience — getting  to  know  the  girls 
and,  we  hope,  giving  them  some 
basic  shopping  tips. 

Thirty-eight  dollars  ($38.) 
was  raised  by  the  raffle  of  a lovely 
alghan  made  and  donated  to  the 
L.V.C.  by  Alice  Conroy,  a former 
client  of  the  Trades  Department 
of  The  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

We  wound  up  the  year  with 
what  we  felt  was  a successful  ef- 
fort to  raise  a small  amount  of 
money  to  be  used  for  extra  fur- 
nishings for  the  student  living 
quarters  — on  and  off  campus. 
We  again  had  Christine  Lyman 
for  a program  of  original  mono- 
logues and  sketches,  followed  by 
an  informal  sandwich  luncheon, 
at  the  Town  and  County  Club. 
Our  total  raised  for  the  school 
was  $1354.50. 

Our  committee  is  small  and 
therefore  not  in  a position  to 
make  enormous  contributions  to 
Oak  Hill,  but  we  hope  that  the 
devotion  of  the  members  helps  to 
further  the  goals  of  a dedicated 
staff  and  the  changing  programs 
of  the  school. 


Respectfully  submitted 
A.  -T-. 

/7h\AT <.//) 

J Mary  T.  Morton 
Chairwoman 


Ladies’  Visiting  Committee 
Membership  — 1977-78 

Mrs.  Robert  1).  Morton 
Chairwoman 

M rs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Vice  Chairwoman 

Mrs.  Thomas  1).  Clifford 
R eco  rcl  ing  Seer  eta  ry 
Mrs.  Edith  A.  Clark 

C o rrespon  d i ng  Seer  eta  > y 

Mrs.  Harold  Holcombe,  Jr. 
Treasurer 

Mrs.  C.  Morgan  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Aspinwall 
Mrs.  William  H.  Brockman 
Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Burdge 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Chase 
Mrs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edith  A.  Clark 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Clifford 
Mrs.  William  K.  Cole 
Mrs.  F.  Woodbridge  Constant 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dahill 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  Day  (HM) 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Elliott 
Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Guiney 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Hall 
Mrs.  George  L.  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  FI  ugh  Harbison 
Mrs.  Harold  Holcombe,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Laurence  B.  Huston,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Potter  Johnson 
Mrs.  Richard  Koopman 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Krieble 
Mrs.  Albert  Marks 
Mrs.  S.  Russell  Mink,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Morgan,  IV  (HM) 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Morton 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Munch 
M rs.  D.  Sergeant  Pepper  (HM) 
Miss  Marcella  R.  Putnam  (HM) 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Spellacy 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Stedman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Roger  V.  Stephenson 
Mrs.  Morton  C.  Treadway 
Mrs.  L.  Woodruff  Ward 
Mrs.  Richard  Wayne  (HM) 
fMrs.  Staunton  Williams 
*Mrs.  Thacher  W.  Worthen 

(HM)  Honorary  Member 
* Deceased 
f Resigned 
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OAK  HILL  SCHOOL  STAFF 
1977-1978 

AS  OF  JUNE  1,  1978 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY 


Lars  Guldager,  Ph.D. 
Superintendent 


Ruth  Gilchrist,  M.Ed. 

Administrative  Principal 

*Marv  Hamill,  M.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Administrative  Principal 

Aino  Lind,  B.A. 

Director  of  Food  Services 

Bernard  Kowalski 

Business  Manager 

Catherine  Eckert 

Director  of  Public  Information 

Anne  Lasser,  M.S.W. 

Director  of  Social  Services 


Leslie  Nielsen 

Supervisor  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Josephine  Pace,  M.Ed. 

Su  per  vising  Princi  pal 
Roger  Wiley.  M.Ed..  Sixth  Year  Cert. 

Evening  and  Weekend  Supervisor 
Norbert  Walter,  M.S..  Sixth  Year  Cert. 

Director  of  1 ocational  and  Prevocational 
Education  and  Training 
Paul  Farina,  B.S. 

Director  of  Residence  and  Student  Activity 

Robert  LaPorte,  M.A. 

Director  of  Special  Funding 


FISCAL  AND  CLERICAL 

Johanna  Renaud 

Account  Clerk 
Martha  Kaiser 

Purchasing  Clerk 
Ann  Croteau,  B.A. 

Agnes  Dillon 
Angela  Havens 
Jean  Krauss 
*Ava  Laidley 
*Carol  Waine 

Clerk-Typists 
Edith  Cilley 
Dolores  DelCiampo 
Bonnie  Fountain,  A.S. 

Sylvia  Hansling,  B.A. 

Anne  Mullen 

Secretaries 

Karen  Pacholski,  A. A. 

Switchboard  Operator- 
Receptionist 


THERAPIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
SUPPORT 

F.  Wesley  Cady,  M.S. 

Licensed  Physical  'Therapist 
Karen  Knudsen,  M.S. 

Sheila  Way,  M.S. 

Licensed  Speech  Pathologists 
Ann  Poulos,  B.S. 

Registered  Occupational  Therapist 
Sister  Lucille  Cormier.  B.Mus. 

Registered  Music  'Therapist 
Florence  Winslow,  M.L.S. 

Librarian 

*Merle  Peery,  M.S.W. 

Social  Worker 
Dennis  Plante,  M.A. 

Vocational  Guidance  Counselor 
Jose  Pinilla 

Vocational  Instructor 
*Bernadette  Edmonds,  L.P.N. 

* Karen  Henderson,  L.P.N. 

*Ann  Larson,  R.N. 

Theresa  Thompson,  R.N. 

Wanda  Turgeon,  R.N. 

Nursing  Staff 
*Patricia  Harned 

Licensed  Dental  Hygienist 


EDUCATION 


Jane  Bellinger,  M.A. 

Jane  Barry,  B.A. 

Mary  Lombardi,  B.A. 

Martha  Delaney,  M.Ed. 

Mary  Baum,  B.S. 

Lorraine  Matulis,  B.S. 

Barbara  Emmons,  M.S. 

Mark  Benoit,  B.S. 

Currie  Mazzone,  A. A. 

Kathleen  Gilmore,  B.S. 

Kim  Bossi,  B.S. 

James  Murphy,  Sr. 

Cheryl  Hanna,  M.Ed. 

Gail  Bruening,  A. A. 

Kathryn  Nebel,  B.A. 

Marc  Katz,  M.Ed. 

Cynthia  Bulach,  B.A. 

Jayne  O’Connell 

Ellen  Moskovitz,  M.Ed. 

Michael  Bursztyn,  B.A. 

Glennis  O’Neil 

Katherine  Morgan,  M.Ed. 

Sam  Carr 

Mary  Olson 

Jayne  Sansone,  B.S. 

Helen  Davenport,  B.A. 

Lynn  Pearl 

Teresa  Yester,  B.S. 

Diane  DePaolis,  B.S. 

Karen  Pfeifer 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf-Blind 

Ronald  Dombroski 

Eugenia  Redler 

Pamela  French,  M.S. 

Helen  Eschner 

John  Reilly,  B.S. 

Barbara  Jenkins,  B.S. 

Lynn  Farmer,  B.A. 

Cynthia  Robinson,  B.S. 

Esther  Spigel.  B.S. 

Enid  Fisher 

Sharon  Rozek,  A.S. 

Jon  Wiggins,  M.S. 

Catharine  Flanagan.  B.A. 

Cornelia  Russell,  A.S. 

Early  Childhood  Education  Teachers 

Charles  Gaines,  A. A. 

Priscilla  Schwartz,  B.S. 

Mary  Audet,  B.S. 

Jain  Gavin,  B.A. 

Denise  Sheldon.  A.S. 

Esther  Barbati,  M.A. 

Lori  Greenberg 

Jody-Lynn  Suttile,  B.S. 

Martha  Davis,  M.A. 

Joy  Janick,  B.S. 

Sandra  Swider,  B.S. 

Cynthia  Davis-James,  B.S. 

Karolina  Kalas 

Dawn  Taplin,  A. A. 

Eleanor  DeFrino,  B.A. 

Linda  Kandrysawtz 

Magdalena  Velazquez,  A.S. 

Theresa  DeLuca,  M.Ed. 

Shirley  Keast 

Carol  Wadding,  B.A. 

Helen  Dewey,  M.S.,  Sixth  Year  Cert. 

Clare  Kennedy,  B.A. 

Lynn  Wagenbrenner,  B.S. 

Mary  LaPorte,  M.A. 

Pauline  Kenneson 

Elissa  Whitmore 

Anna  Nigro,  M.A. 

Susan  Larson,  B.S. 

Carole  Wicsenthal,  A.S. 

Catherine  Nixon,  M.Ed. 

Cheryl  LeTellier 

Mary  Ann  Zavez,  B.S. 

Bertha  Ransom,  B.A. 

Valerie  Liberator,  A. A. 

Assistant  Teachers 

Kathleen  Robinson,  M.A. 

Carl  Stenberg,  Jr.,  M.Ed. 

Regina  Tijunelis,  B.A. 

Sandra  Zeligman,  M.A. 

Classroom  Teachers 

*'Joanne  Grace,  B.S. 

Robert  Lowndes,  M.S. 

*Blondell  Thornton,  B.S. 

Physical  Education  Teachers 


Congratulations! 

Our  very  best  wishes  for  health  and  happiness  are 
warmly  extended  to  the  following  staff  members  who 
retired  in  1978  alter  many  years  of  service  to  Oak 
Hill  School: 


*Elisabeth  Alix,  B.A. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages 

Ann  Loomis,  B.A. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Teacher 

James  Marscher,  M.Ed. 

Jannie  Shapiro,  M.Ed. 

Orientation  and  Mobility  Teachers 

Albert  Heinzmann,  M.S. 

Industrial  Education  Teacher 


David  Smith,  B.S. 

Woodworking  Teacher 

Beverly  Wilson,  B.S. 

Home  Economics  Teacher 

Carmelita  Cherry,  M.Ed. 

Business  Education  Teacher 


Aino  Lind,  Director  of  Food  Services  28  years 

Martha  Kaiser,  Account  Clerk  21  years 

Florence  Winslow,  School  Librarian  12  years 
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DORMITORY  SERVICE 


MAINTENANCE 


Brenda  Blanks 
*Cynthia  Cahouet 

* Laurie  Carnright 
Judith  DeFeo 

"Claudi.t  Dziejiua 
Mary  ( Jurgigno 
Helene  Haspel.  A. A. 
*Kenneth  Haspel 
Middie  Ike 

* Naomi  Johnson 
*Lisa  Kuntz 

Steven  Lyhne,  B.A. 
Andrea  MacKay 
*Carol  Martin,  B.A. 


EOOD  SERVICE 

Clara  Carter 
Linda  Knight 
Cooks 

Perline  Ashby 

1 )ouglas  Lane,  A.O.S. 
Assistant  Cooks 

* Part-time  Staff 


Anne  Xu/zo 

Mary  Jane  C ) I )onnell 

Beryl  Phillips,  A.S. 

* Ralph  Reese 

* Kathleen  Seitz 
Judith  Shaw,  A. A. 

*Amy  Shurberg 
Richard  Stannard,  B.S. 
Betty  Stenberg 
*Michael  I’honiton 
Cynthia  Walker 
^Belinda  \\  hite,  B.A. 

* Ann- Marie  Wu 

Residence  Counselors 


Clariana  Airey 
Ann  Clyde 
Ruth  Mullings 
Lorraine  Ramsey 
Frances  Rozek 

Institution  Helpers 


( buy  AlfT 

Carpenter 
Edward  Brunette 

Maintenance  Ala  harm 
Momcilo  Begovie 
Eddie  Hill 

Fainter  s 

I .orenzo  Cbaverri 
Robert  Hales 
Charles  Logan 
Robert  Reardon 
Joe  Traynham 
Walter  Traynhain 
Fulton  White 
Custodians 
Richard  Walsh 

Motor  Equipment  Operator 
David  Crockett.  A.S. 

Adolf  Redler 

Gro  u n dskee  pers 
Ernest  McCall 
Joseph  Raymond 
W ilia rd  Walton 

Security  Guards 
Ena  Swaby 

Institution  Helper 


Good  food,  pleasant  com- 
pany and  a fast  game  of 
volleyball  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  First 
Annual  Staff  Picnic  in 
June. 
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HEALTH  AND  SPECIAL  SERVICES 


MEDICAL  SERVICE 

David  Reige,  M.D. 

Director  of  Medical  Services 

EVE  SERVICE 

Alexander  Gaudio,  M.D. 

David  A.  Hill,  M.D. 

Leon  W.  Zimmerman,  M.D. 

Consulting  Ophthal m olo gists 

Robert  Scarpati,  O.D. 

Consulting  Optometrist 

NEUROLOGICAL  SERVICE 

Renato  A.  Ricca,  M.D. 

Consulting  Neurologist 

ORTHOPEDIC  SERVICE 

Myron  E.  Schafer,  M.D. 

Consulting  Orthopedist 

PSYCHIATRIC  SERVICE 

Lawrence  E.  Sereda,  M.D. 

Consulting  Psychiatrist 

REHABILITATION  MEDICINE 

Patrick  Fazzari,  M.D. 

Physiatrist 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

Marcia  Knight,  Ph.D. 

Developmental  Psy chol ogis t 

Alma  Trench,  M.A. 

Psych  ologi ca l Exami n er 

BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 

Laurinda  Lee,  M.Ed. 

Behavior  Analyst 


DENTAL  SERVICE 

Hersh  Bobrow,  D.D.S. 
Dentist 

Marvin  M.  Goodman,  D.D.S. 
Pedodontist 


VOLUNTEER 
DENTAL  SERVICE 

John  Cameron,  D.D.S. 
George  Ginsberg,  D.M.D. 
Martin  Seidman,  D.D.S. 
Orthodontists 

Gerald  Angel,  D.D.S. 

Hersh  Bobrow,  D.D.S. 

Peter  Clifford,  D.D.S. 

Jerry  Cohen,  D.D.S. 

Sidney  Epstein,  D.D.S. 
Leonard  Hellerman,  D.D.S. 
Richard  Kotler,  D.D.S. 
Jeffery  Morris,  D.D.S. 

Jack  S.  Opinsky,  D.D.S. 
General  Dentists 

Samuel  Kaplan,  D.D.S. 
Gerard  Keene,  D.D.S. 

Victor  Rubino,  D.D.S. 

Exodontists 

Mount  Sinai  Dental  Clinic 
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Message  from  the  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Services  for 
the  Blind 


The  Oak  1 till  School  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  Services  lor  the  Blind  have  continued 
their  historical  and  cooperative  relationship  during 
this  fiscal  year  — a relationship  w hie  h is  essential  to 
the  highest  quality,  coordinated  planning  for  blind 
and  visualh  handicapped  students  requiring  a special 
sc  hool  setting. 

The  Agem  \ and  the  Sc  hool.  c ognizant  of  chang- 
ing needs  in  spec  ial  educ  ation  in  Connecticut  and  the 
mandates  of  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1973,  have  been  involved  in  both 
separate  and  cooperative  assessment  and  evaluation 
of  shot  t-  and  long-tei  m planning.  This  is  a healthy 
and  desirable  proc  ess  and  should  promote  quality 
programming. 

While  this  assessment  and  evaluation  process  will 
continue  next  fisc  a I year  and  become  an  ongoing 
dynamic  of  future  planning  — a number  of  basic 
planning  areas  emerged  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  students  under  21  for  special  educa- 
tional services  at  Oak  1 1 ill.  the  Agency  has  entered 
into  a contrac  tual  agreement  with  the  School  to  pro- 
vide appropi  iate  i ehabilitation  sen  ices  for  c ertain 
legalh  blind  adults.  1 he  Agency  Board  voted  to 
recommend  the  release  of  bonding  funds  for  a new 
t.vmnasium  and  Motor  Development  Center.  Four 
new  bonding  requests  for  1979-80  will  also  be 
recommended  for  approval. 


Dr.  Lars  Guldager  and 
William  Patton,  director  of 
the  Board  of  Education 
and  Services  for  the  Blind, 
were  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Parents  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children  held  at 
Oak  Hill  School  in  March. 


l he  1977  State  Legislature  funded  an  Agency 
Much  concerning  the  needs  of  deaf-blind  persons  in 
Connectic  ut  after  age  21.  The  majority  of  children 
involved  in  this  stuch  were  at  the  Oak  Hill  School. 
The  study  was  completed  in  1978  and  a statewide 
coordinating  committee  established.  While  the  Board 
ot  Educ  ation  and  Services  for  the  Blind  is  coordinating 
this  planning,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Oak  Hill  School, 
with  Agent  v support,  can  provide  the  major  new 
facilities  and  programs  required. 

The  Agency  Board  and  1 are  pleased  at  the  pro- 
gressive planning  and  programming  at  the  Oak  I lill 
Sc  hool  this  fiscal  Near.  We  look  forward  to  continuing 
our  close  and  productive  relationship  in  the  years 
to  come. 


William  E.  Patton,  ACSW 
Direct  or 
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Social  Services  Report 

During  the  past  year,  155  students  received 
services  at  Oak  Hill.  Of  this  number,  no  more  than 
1-18  were  enrolled  at  any  one  time.  A total  of  fifty-two 
applications  for  placement  were  received:  thirty-one 
children  were  enrolled,  eleven  applications  are 
pending,  and  ten  children  were  referred  to  other 
programs  because  either  they  had  no  visual  impair- 
ments or  their  functioning  level  was  too  high  for  onr 
program.  Six  students  left  during  the  year  and  seven 
graduated  in  June  — five  with  diplomas  and  two 
with  certificates. 


Admissions  reflected  our  more  flexible  policy  as 
well  as  our  new  approach  to  programming.  Among 
those  enrolled  were  four  young  adults  in  the  vocational 
evaluation  and  training  program,  nine  severely  re- 
tarded children  in  a special  federally  funded  project, 
one  infant  and  one  student  who  received  physical 
therapy  treatments  exclusively. 


V 


BETHEL -2 
BLOOMFIELD  - 2 
BRANFORD  - 2 


BRIDGEPORT  - 7 
BRISTOL  - 2 

BROOKFIELD  CENTER  - 1 
CHESHIRE  - 2 
DANBURY  - 1 
DURHAM  - 1 
EAST  GRANBY  - 1 
EAST  HARTFORD  - 5 
EAST  HAVEN  - 1 
EAST  LYME  - 1 
ENFIELD -2 
FAIRFIELD  - 2 
FITCHVILLE  - 1 
GEORGETOWN  - 1 
GLASTONBURY  - 1 
GUILFORD  - 1 
HARTFORD -31 
HUNTINGTON  - 1 
KENT  - 1 


1 
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1977-78  ENROLLMENT 
* 7'OTAL  — 155  STUDENTS 

KILLING  WORTH  - 1 
LEBANON  - 1 
MANCHESTER  - 2 
MOOSUP-  1 
MYSTIC  - 1 
NAUGATUCK 
NEW  HAVEN 
NEWTOWN  - 1 
NIANTIC  - 1 
NORWALK  - 1 
OAKDALE  - 1 
OLD  GREENWICH 
OLD  SAYBROOK-  1 
PLAINFIELD  - 1 
ROCKY  HILL-  3 
SEYMOUR  - 1 
SOUTH  WINDSOR  - 1 
STAFFORD  SPRINGS  - 1 
STAMFORD  - 3 


1 


TAFTVILLE  - 1 
TERRYVILLE  - 1 
UNCASVILLE  - 1 
UNIONVILLE  - 1 
VERNON  - 2 
WALLINGFORD  - 1 
WATER BURY  - 4 
WEST  HARTFORD  - 4 
WEST  HAVEN  - 1 
WINDSOR  - 1 
WINSTED - 2 
WOLCOTT - 1 


From  53  towns  in  Connecticut  and  all  8 counties, 
and  from: 


MAINE -2 
VERMONT -4 
NEW  YORK  - 1 
RHODE  ISLAND  -4 
CANADA  - 1 


MASSACHUSETTS  - 11 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - 1 
LOUISIANA  - 1 
NEW  JERSEY  - 10 
BERMUDA - 1 


* Figure  represents  the  total  number  of  children 
served  during  the  year. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES  STATISTICAL  REPORT 


CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  STUDENTS 

Accident  3 

Albinism  1 

Amaurosis  1 

Amblyopia  1 

Aniridia  1 

Anophthalmia  2 

Brain  Trauma  4 

Brain  Tumor  3 

CNS  Damage  10 

Choroidal  Atrophy  1 

Chromosome  Deficit  1 

Coloboma  1 

Congenital  Cataracts  47 

Congenital  Glaucoma  2 

Congenital  Myopia  10 

Congenital  Sclerization  of  Cornea  1 

Corneal  Opacity  1 

Cortical  Blindness  4 

Genetic  Disease  7 

Hypermetropia  1 

Hypoplasia  of  Optic  Nerve  4 

Lack  of  Macular  Development  2 

Macular  Degeneration  I 

Microphthalmos  3 

Optic  Atrophy  18 

Pigmentary  Degeneration  of  Retina  1 

Retinal  Detachment  3 

Retinoblastoma  1 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  7 

Staphaloma  of  Cornea  1 

Lapeto-Retinal  Degeneration  1 

Buphthalmos  2 

Congenital  Blindness  1 

Congenital  Retinal  Disorder  1 

Congenital  Scarring  of  Cornea  1 

Nystagmus  1 

Hyperopia  with  Astigmatism  1 

Dx  Not  Known  4 


STUDENTS 

STAFF 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

Complete  physical  exam 

140 

0 

Pre-employment  exam 

0 

102 

Bed  patients 

136 

16 

Weekly  clinic 

1 36 

/ 

EVE  SERVICE 

Eye  exam 

126 

1 

Rechecks 

8 

Oflice  examinations 

10 

Low  vision  evaluation 

46 

NEUROLOGICAL  SERVICE 

New  students  seen  for  neurological 

evaluations 

33 

Students  followed 

3 

Students  discussed 

14 

Skull  x-ray 

1 

CAT  Scan 

2 

ORTHOPEDIC  SERVICE 

Examinations 

59 

Office  visits 

3 

DENTAL  SERVICE 

Oral  examination 

130 

Cleaning  & Prophylaxis 

131 

Students  under  volunteer  dentists 

18 

Students  under  volunteer 

orthodontists 

5 

INDIVIDUALS  SERVED  BY  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

STUDENTS 

STAFF 

Student  Growth  Checks 

Admission 

150 

Recheck 

32 

Spec  ial  Diets 

29 

Urinalysis 

Admission 

150 

Pre-employment 

78 

Recheck 

24 

1 

Diabetic  (894  tests) 

1 

Tine  Test 

124 

195 

Allergy  vaccine 

41 

Blood  Pressure  Monitoring 

18 

EMERGENCIES 

Treated  at  Emergency  Room 
Treated  at  Doctor’s  Office 
Treated  at  Infirmary 
Hospital  Admissions 


STUDENTS 

STAFF 

TOTAL 

NO.  PROBLEMS 

18 

11 

29 

1 

0 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 1 

0 

1 1 

Total  Number  Visits  by  Students  to  Infirmary  4985 

Total  Number  Visits  by  Staff  to  Infirmary  816 
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EAL'I'l I PROBLEMS  SEEN  ON  NON-ROUTINE 

BASIS 

TOTAL 

STUDENTS 

STAFF 

NO.  Rx 

Buccal  lesions 

54 

11 

158 

Burns 

18 

8 

30 

Contusions 

70 

21 

188 

Dermal  Affections 

71 

22 

310 

Dysmennorrhea 

16 

21 

85 

Ear  Conditions  & Infections 

45 

11 

108 

Emotional  Upsets  & Irritability 

51 

3 

115 

Epistaxis 

7 

0 

58 

Eye  Conditions 

51 

20 

Conjunctivitis 

21 

8 

59 

Styes 

11 

1 

8 

Eye  Irritation 

18 

16 

82 

Fungus 

9 

1 

16 

Gastrointestinal  Disturbances 

98 

45 

379 

Headaches 

46 

98 

424 

Local  Infections 

14 

11 

39 

Seizures 

19 

0 

156f 

Abrasions  & Lacerations 

93 

65 

364 

Personal  Hygiene — Tracheotomy ' 

4 

0 

388 

Ileo  bag,  etc. 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies 

21 

21 

62 

Sprains  & Strains 

18 

28 

49 

Toothaches 

17 

5 

38 

Upper  Respiratory  Infection 

100 

71 

434 

Communicable  Diseases: 

Pin  Worm 

1 

0 

Chicken  Pox 

4 

0 

Mumps 

1 

0 

Roseola 

1 

0 

NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  NON-ROUTINE  MEDICATION 


STUDENTS 

STAFF 

TOTAL 
NO.  Rx 

Antihistamines 

106 

61 

1514 

Anodynes 

94 

101 

869 

Antibiotics 

38 

2 

1643 

Dyspepsia  Preparations 

76 

61 

431 

Hormones 

7 

0 

202 

Sedatives 

5 

0 

5 

Stool  Softeners 

14 

0 

522 

Enemas  & Suppositories 

44 

0 

135 

OFF-CAMPUS  APPOINTMENTS  STUDENTS 

Dental  51 

Orthodontia  45 

Ophthalmological  17 

Neurological  7 

EEG  9 

Orthopedic  7 

Hearing  Evaluation  4 

X-Ray  6 

GYN  6 

EMI  Scan  3 

ENT  20 

Surgical  4 

Oncology  1 

Medical — Pediatric  Clinic  6 

Mt.  Sinai  Dental  Admission  6 

Cardiology  1 

Endocrinology  2 

Serology — Waxman  Lab  48 

Hospital  Admission  13 
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Windsor  Community  Residence 

In  November  ol  l'J77.  i lie  Oak  I till  School  pur- 
chased a spat  ions,  eight-room  colonial  home  in  nearby 
Windsor.  ( ionnec  tic  ut.  to  be  used  as  a community 
residence  for  a maximum  of  eight  multihandicapped 
persons  w ith  visual  problems  and  two  live-in  coun- 
selors. In  order  to  compl\  w ith  fire  and  safety  codes, 
the  follow  ing  improvements  were  made  prior  to 
receiving  a certificate  ol  occupancy  Irom  the  local 
building  inspector:  installation  of  a smoke  and  fire 
detection  system:  consti  tu  tion  of  an  outside  stairway 
from  die  second  floor:  erec  tion  of  an  enc  losure  for 
the  basement  furnace;  provision  for  a first-floor  rear 
exit:  and  installation  ol  an  emergency  telephone  with 
a cl i ret  i line  to  the  office  of  the  tow  n dispatcher.  When 
all  ol  the  renovations  had  been  completed,  six  teenage 
gii  Is  (im  hiding  two  w ho  are  deaf-blind)  and  coun- 
selors Carl  and  Marlene  Stenberg  moved  in  — during 
the  week  ol  blizzard  “I.arry"  in  February!  Another 
student  was  scheduled  for  the  program  in  September 
of  1P78,  bringing  the  total  number  ol  participants 
to  seven. 

All  of  the  gii  Is  are  enrolled  in  the  Oak  Hill 
Program  and  are  driven  to  and  from  school  each 
weekday  by  Carl  w ho  is  also  a teacher  at  Oak  1 1 ill.  On 
Fridas  aftei noon,  the  gii  Is  retui  n to  their  homes, 
luster  weekend  homes,  or  the  school  campus.  They 
return  to  the  Residence  on  Sunday  evening. 

l.ach  gii  I has  an  Indiv  idual  educational  Program 
(1 1 P)  wliic  h spec  ilies  not  only  the  goals,  measurable 
objec  tives  and  activ  ities  lor  her  school  program  but 
also  tor  her  Residence  Program.  Under  Carl  and 


Marlene  s superv  ision,  eac  h girl  can  progress  at  her 
own  rate  in  the  development  and  application  of  skills 
and  attitudes  net  essary  for  successful  semi-independent 
and  independent  liv  ing.  I he  IEPs  are  reviewed 
and  updated  on  a quarterly  basis,  and  more  frequently, 
il  necessary,  bv  staff  working  direc  tly  with  the  student, 
parents  and  other  appropriate  persons. 

I he  program  is  designed  to  promote  measurable 
progress  in  the  follow  ing  areas: 

(1)  Personal  hygiene  and  health  routines. 

(2)  Personal  management  of  money,  property  and 
time. 

(:f)  Cencral  housekeeping  duties  (including  clean- 
ing; washing  and  ironing  clothes;  budgeting 
household  finances;  planning  nutritional  and 
well-balanced  menus;  shopping  for  food, 
household  necessities  and  personal  items;  pre- 
paring meals) . 

(4)  Development  and  application  of  orientation 
and  mobility  skills  including  (for  some)  the 
use  of  mass  transportation. 

(5)  Exploration  and  utilization  of  community 
resources  (shops,  beauty  parlor,  restaurants, 
library,  etc.)  . 

(<»)  Construc  tive  use  of  leisure  time  including  the 
pursuit  of  indiv  idual  hobbies  and  participation 
in  a wide  variety  of  recreational  activities. 

(7)  Ability  to  communicate  needs  and  feelings 
eflec  lively  and  in  a socially  acceptable  manner 
using  words,  sign  language  or  natural  gesture. 

(8)  Development  of  pride  and  perseverance  in  all 
activities. 


Oak  Hill's  first  community 
residence  is  an  attractive 
eight-room  colonial  house 
located  on  Elm  Street  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  The 
house  is  within  walking 
distance  of  stores,  banks, 
restaurants,  a theater  and 
the  public  library. 
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Students  are  responsible 
for  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  nutritious 
and  well-balanced  meals. 
All  menus  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  school 
dietician. 


(9)  Development  of  feelings  of  positive  self-worth, 

self-assurance  and  security. 

(10)  Development  of  appropriate  social  attitudes  and 

behavior. 

(a)  Respect  for  and  cooperation  with  peers 
and  supervisors. 

(b)  Respect  for  personal  property  and  the 
property  of  others. 

(c)  Awareness  of  individual  rights  and  the 
rights  of  others. 

(d)  Respect  for  the  values  and  principles  of 
others. 

(e)  Ability  to  inter-relate  with  peers  in  social 
situations. 

The  long-range  lifetime  plans  for  those  who 
participate  in  the  Residence  Program  vary  according 
to  the  individual’s  functional  development  and 
capabilities.  Some  will  be  able  to  engage  in  competi- 
tive, remunerative  employment  and  share  an  apart- 
ment with  a roommate.  They  may  need  limited 
assistance  from  a supervisor  on  occasion.  Others  may 
be  able  to  participate  in  a semi-independent  group 
home  program  and  engage  in  sheltered  workshop 
activities.  Those  who  are  very  low  functioning  can 
live  in  another  type  of  community  residence  and 
attend  a job  activities  center  each  day.  The  major  goal 
is  to  assist  all  of  them,  regardless  of  their  limitations, 
to  maintain  acquired  skills  and  to  further  actualize 
their  potential  in  an  environment  which  is  normaliz- 
ing and,  therefore,  conducive  to  dignity  and  purpose. 

Oak  Hill  has  plans  to  acquire  two  additional 
properties  in  1979  and  to  develop  and  implement 
suitable  programs  for  approximately  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  yoting  multihandicapped  persons  with  visual 
impairments. 


Household  chores  are 
shared  by  the  residents. 
All  activities  are  carried 
out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  residence 
counselors. 
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Weekend  and  Respite 
Care  Programs 

“Consistency”  is  the  key 
term  in  defining  Weekend  and 
Respite  Care  Programs  at  Oak 
Hill  School.  The  principal  aim  of 
weekend  programming  is  to  pro- 
vide services,  training  activities, 
recreation  and  behavioral  man- 
agement systems  that  are  consis- 
tent with  the  weekday  program 
of  each  individual  child. 

1 he  core  of  weekend  pro- 
gram consistency  is  the  assistant 
teacher  schedule  which  guaran- 
tees that  at  least  one  member  ol 
each  educational  team  also  works 
on  weekends.  These  assistant 
teachers  supervise  the  same  chil- 
dren during  the  weekend  whom 
they  supervise  during  the  week 
and  are  knowledgeable  with 
regard  to  all  aspects  of  the  child's 
Individual  Education  Program.  A 
consistent  weekend  provides  the 
child  with  the  stable  environment 
and  security  he  she  requires. 


Weekend  activity  programs 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  as 
diversified  as  the  students  them- 
selves. Skill  development  sessions, 
held  trips,  physical  activities  and 
entertainment  must  be  planned 
with  the  potential  as  well  as  the 
limitations  of  each  individual 
student  in  mind. 

During  the  1977-78  school 
year,  sign  language  and  orienta- 
tion and  mobility  workshops  were 
held  on  several  weekends  to  en- 
hance staff  training  and  expertise 
in  these  specialized  areas.  Such 
staff  training  programs  will  be 
expanded  in  the  1978-79  school 
year. 

Off-Campus  Weekend 
Activities 

Trolley  Museum 
I. utz  Junior  Museum 
Hartford  Children’s  Museum 
Wadsworth  Atheneum 
Oak  Hill  School  Summer  Camp 
at  Harkness  Memorial  State 
Park 

Bushnell  Park  (Carousel) 

Forest  Park 

Willington  Animal  Farm 
Oreater  Hartford  Community 
College  Children’s  Theatre 
Peace  Train  (Fiddle  Contest) 
Aetna  Playhouse 
Hartford  Stage  Company 
Mitchell  House  of  Hartford 
(Repelling  Rock  Climbing) 
Weekly  Bowling  League 
(Aetna  Life  and  Casualty) 

On-Campus  Activities 

Horticultural  Therapy 

Concerts 

Movies 

Kite  Flying 

Calisthenics 

Swimming 

Woodworking 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Activities  of  Daily  Living 

Garden  Club 

Environmental  Exploration 
4-H  Club 
Obstacle  Courses 
Cooking 

Roger  Wiley 

Evening  and  Weekend  Supervisor 


Early  Childhood 
Education  Program 

During  the  1977-78  school 
year,  there  were  seven  children  in 
my  double-shifted  class  ranging 
in  age  from  three  to  eight  years 
and  with  functioning  levels  be- 
tween one  and  two  and  one  half 
years.  1 heir  program,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  other  two  early 
childhood  education  classes,  was 
developed  to  enable  the  young 
multihandicapped  child  to 
grow  and  to  explore  within  a 
structured  environment.  This 
setting  allows  them  to  develop 
as  naturally  as  possible  with- 
in the  range  of  individual 
capabilities. 

I he  morning  classroom 
session  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  fine  motor  skills  and  in 
areas  of  pre-academic  orientation. 
Concentration  was  on  individual 
and  small  group  activities.  The 
afternoon  session  was  recreation- 
ally  oriented  and  organized 
around  art  activities,  gross 
motor  gvm  activities,  swimming 
and  field  trips. 

I here  were  numerous  oj> 
portunities  in  the  daily  program 
for  indiv  idualized  instruction 
and  training  in  dressing  skills, 
toileting,  visual  awareness,  tactile 
stimulation  and  the  development 
of  fine  motor  skills.  Some  of  the 
children  also  became  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  such  supports  as 
eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids.  Many 
activities  were  geared  to  stimulate 
the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the 
children.  They  included  sand 
and  water  play,  outdoor  walks, 
pets  in  the  classroom  and  plants 
to  be  touched  and  explored. 

The  supportive  services  of 
all  therapists,  medical  and  dental 
specialists  as  well  as  other  con- 
sultants were  utilized  in  accor- 
dance with  the  directives  in  each 
child’s  individual  education 
program. 


Jon  Wiggins 

Teacher  of  Early  Childhood 
Education 
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Double-Shifted  Program 

New  programs  to  better  serve 
our  multihandicapped  students 
were  initiated  during  the  1977— 
1978  school  year.  One  of  our 
biggest  challenges  was  to  develop 
a double-shifted  program  for 
forty-nine  of  our  more  severely 
involved  handicapped  students. 

There  were  seven  groups  of 
students:  one  group  of  six  chil- 
dren of  early  childhood  age;  one 
of  seven  children  of  primary  age; 
one  of  eight  children  of  pre- 
adolescent age;  and  four  groups 
of  deaf-blind  students.  Two 
teachers  and  four  assistant  teach- 
ers were  responsible  for  the  total 
education  program  for  their 
group  of  six  to  eight  children. 

The  morning  team,  consisting  of 
one  teacher  and  two  assistant 
teachers,  began  their  duties  at 
7:00  a.m.  and  worked  with  their 
children  in  the  dorm  on  self-care 
skills.  During  breakfast  in  the 
dining  room,  they  assisted  the 
children  in  dining  skills  and  after 
returning  to  the  dorm,  in  bed 
making,  simple  housekeeping 
and  care  of  clothing. 

Classroom  activities,  which 
began  at  8:30  a.m.,  varied  greatly 
according  to  each  child’s  func- 
tioning level.  Activities  included 
learning  to  relate  to  the  environ- 
ment, self-care  skills,  personal 
hygiene,  simple  matching  and 
sorting  tasks,  prevocational  skills 
and  basic  primary  reading,  writ- 
ing and  number  activities. 

The  noon  meal  afforded 
another  opportunity  to  work  on 
eating  and  dining  room  skills 
which  included  setting  and  clear- 
ing tables. 

At  1:00  p.m.,  the  afternoon 
and  evening  team,  consisting  of 
one  teacher  and  two  assistant 
teachers,  began  its  duties.  There 
was  a one  hour  overlap  to  allow 
both  teams  to  plan,  schedule  and 
share  information.  The  evening 
schedule  consisted  mostly  of  cook- 
ing activities,  arts  and  ciafts,  self- 
care  skills,  recreation,  social 
interaction  and  reinforcement  of 
newly  acquired  skills  from  the 


morning  program.  Supper  pro- 
vided another  opportunity  for 
learning  and  applying  eating  and 
dining  skills.  Bed  time  activities 
included  self-care  skills,  bathing, 
care  of  soiled  clothing  and  prep- 
aration of  clothes  for  the  next  day. 

Language  development  was 
individualized  and  was  rein- 
forced throughout  the  day.  The 
students  were  scheduled  for  swim 
and  physical  education  classes 
twice  a week  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a team  member. 
Children  requiring  physical,  oc- 
cupational, speech  and/or  music 
therapies  were  also  scheduled. 
The  teachers  planned  many 
appropriate  field  trips  during 
the  year  which  provided  their 
students  with  a variety  of  com- 
munity experiences. 

The  success  of  the  double- 
shifted  program  was  measured  by 
the  increase  in  independence 
displayed  by  most  of  the  children, 
in  more  appropriate  behavior  and 
in  more  constructive  use  of  lei- 
sure time.  Many  parents  expressed 
satisfaction  with  their  child’s 


participation  in  the  program  and 
felt  that  there  was  a carry-over 
when  the  child  was  at  home. 

As  the  administrator  of  the 
program,  I have  been  very 
pleased.  The  children  were  in  a 
highly  structured  environment 
from  the  time  they  awoke  in  the 
morning  until  the  time  they  went 
to  bed  at  night.  They  were  able 
to  perform  with  greater  inde- 
pendence because  they  were 
better  able  to  anticipate  the  daily 
activities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fourteen  teachers  and  twenty- 
eight  assistant  teachers  can  be 
proud  of  their  achievement.  The 
program  could  not  have  been  a 
success  without  their  willingness 
to  participate  and  their  effort  and 
hard  work. 

During  the  1978-1979 
school  year,  four  additional 
groups  will  participate  in  the 
double-shifted  program  bringing 
the  total  number  of  participants 
to  seventy-seven  children. 

Josephine  Pace 
Supervising  Principal 
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Oak  Hill  an  Affiliate  of 
National  Center 

Since  July  1 of  1978,  Oak 
Hill  School  has  been  an  affiliate 
agency  of  the  Helen  Keller  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults.  File  National 
Center  is  a federally  funded 
rehabilitation  agency  committed 
to  providing  specialized  rehabili- 
tation services  to  adults  who  are 
both  deaf  and  blind.  In  addition 
to  providing  direct  service  to 
clients  at  its  facility  in  New  York, 
the  Center  has  become  affiliated 
with  a number  of  rehabilitation 
agencies  throughout  the  country 
in  an  effort  to  expand  the  spec  - 
trum of  sen  ices  available  to  this 
population.  These  agencies  em- 
ploy a deaf-blind  specialist  who 
is  responsible  for  coordinating 
services  for  individuals  within 
the  agency  and  for  providing 
outreach  services  to  other  deaf- 
blind  individuals  residing  within 
the  area  served  by  the  affiliate 
agency. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  rubella  deal- 
blind  children  currently  served 
by  education  agencies  will  be 
unable  to  be  served  adequately 
by  the  National  Center  facility 
when  they  reach  adulthood,  the 
Center  has  been  seeking  and 
encouraging  alternative  service 
plans.  Since  Oak  Hill  School  has 
had  a long-standing  commitment 
to  a number  of  these  children, 
and  is  further  committed  to  in- 
suring that  adecpiate  life-long 
servic  es  will  be  available  for 
them,  it  was  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  to  become  an 
affiliate  agency.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  its  history  that  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  has 
affiliated  with  an  educational 
agency  instead  of  a rehabilitation 
agency.  It  is  a major  step  in  the 
recognition  of  the  very  special 
long-term  needs  of  rubella  c hil- 
dren and  in  the  planning  to  meet 
those  needs. 


Partially  as  a result  of  fund- 
ing made  available  by  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center,  Oak  Hill 
School  has  hired  a Coordinator 
of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program.  Mr. 
W.  Michael  Minihane  was 
selec  ted  for  this  position  and 
assumed  his  new  duties  in  August. 
Mr.  Minihane  received  his  M.Ed. 
from  the  Boston  College  (Gradu- 
ate Sc  hool  of  Spec  ial  Educ  ation 
where  his  partic  ular  areas  of 
concentration  were  the  teaching 
of  multihandicapped  students, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
administration.  He  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  working 
with  the  multihandicapped  and, 
prior  to  coming  to  Oak  Hill,  was 
employed  as  a Vocational  and 


Oak  Hill’s  program  for 
deaf-blind  children  was  in- 
itiated in  1969  in  response 
to  the  need  for  program- 
ming for  children  born 
following  the  rubella 
epidemic  of  the  mid- 
sixties. 


Educational  Specialist  at  the  New 
England  Regional  Center  for 
Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children. 
Working  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  Education,  he 
is  responsible  for  supervising  the 
educational  programs  for  the 
deaf-blind  children  at  Oak  Hill 
with  particular  emphasis  on 
future  planning  and  providing 
educational  programming  whic  h 
will  prepare  these  children  for 
the  maximum  independence 
possible. 

We  look  forward  to  a most 
productive  affiliation  with  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  as 
all  of  us  working  with  our  deaf- 
blind  children  prepare  for  the 
future. 


International  Award  to 
Miss  Pate 

Miss  Josephine  Pace,  Super- 
\ ising  Princ  ipal  of  the  Oak  Hill 
Sc  hool,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  Conference 
of  the  Exec  utives  ol  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  outstanding  contri- 
butions in  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children.  File  Con- 
ference, which  is  comprised  of 
administrators  of  education 
programs  for  the  deaf  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
was  represented  by  Dr.  Ben  E. 
Hoffmeyer,  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  West  Hartford,  who  presented 
the  biennial  award  to  Miss  Pace 
at  a special  c eremony  on  the 
school  campus. 


Miss  Pace,  a Hartford  resi- 
dent, is  a graduate  of  Western 
Connecticut  State  College  and  the 
University  of  Hartford.  Her 
professional  career  has  centered 
on  the  education  of  blind  stu- 
dents at  Oak  Hill  and,  since  the 
late  1960s,  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  programs 
for  deaf-blind  children  with  addi- 
tional handicaps  for  whom  no 
appropriate  programs  existed. 

Miss  Pace’s  efforts  on  behalf 
of  deaf-blind  c hildren  in  Con- 
necticut and  throughout  the 
eastern  states  has  long  been 
recognized  by  her  associates,  past 
and  present,  at  Oak  Hill.  All  of 
us  join  with  the  members  of  the 
Conference  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  her  on  rec  eiv- 
ing the  international  Award  of 
Merit  which  is  certainly  well 
deserved. 
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Occupational  Therapy 

Occupational  therapy  is  a 
field  which  oilers  many  areas  of 
diversification  for  the  practicing 
therapist.  Areas  including  phys- 
ical dysfunction,  psychiatry, 
prevocational  evaluation  and 
training,  learning  disabilities, 
sensorimotor  deficits,  and  de- 
velopmental disabilities  are  all 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
therapist  in  training.  Clinical 
affiliations  (required)  provide 
the  opportunities  for  the  new 
therapist  to  put  newly  acquired 
knowledge  to  work  before  be- 
coming a registered  therapist. 

Because  of  the  varied  diag- 
noses and  different  degrees  of 
disabilities  in  the  children  at 
Oak  Hill  School,  the  occupational 
therapist  here  has  the  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  utilize  this 
broad  knowledge  to  evaluate  and 
to  formulate  an  effective  treat- 
ment plan  for  each  child. 


Speech  and  Language 
Therapy 

During  the  1977-78  school 
year,  Oak  Hill  provided  speech 
and  language  therapy  on  in- 
dividualized, group  and  consulta- 
tive bases  for  approximately  120 
multihandicapped  children.  Our 
main  goal  is  to  effectively  evaluate 
each  child’s  present  level  of  func- 
tioning and  to  plan  an  appro- 
priate speech  and/or  language 
program  for  the  child’s  individual 
needs.  In  general,  a transdisci- 
plinary  approach  is  used  to  plan 
therapeutic  programs.  With  the 
multiplicity  and  varying  degrees 
of  handicapping  conditions, 
numerous  techniques  from  differ- 
ent disciplines  are  used.  Evalua- 
tion and  treatment  must  be  based 
on  a background  in  normal 
development  and  in  physical, 
emotional  and  sensory  handicaps. 

A large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation displays  delayed  language 
skills.  Programs  are  planned  for 
these  children  based  on  their 


The  therapy  program  and 
its  objectives  are  determined  by 
the  Individual  Education  Pro- 
gram (IEP)  , established  by  those 
staff  members  involved  in  execut- 
ing the  daily  program  of  the 
child.  The  therapist  has  the 
opportunity  at  this  time  to  con- 
tribute suggestions  and/or 
recommendations  for  the  pro- 
gram for  the  upcoming  year. 

The  majority  of  children 
seen  in  occupational  therapy 
range  in  age  from  three  through 
early  adolescence,  and  most  are 
multihandicapped;  i.e.,  CP, 
blind  and/or  deaf,  other  neuro- 
logical, emotional  and  medical 
problems.  Children  are  usually 
seen  individually  for  one-half 
hour  sessions  an  average  of  three 
times  per  week. 


Language  boards,  a com- 
bination word/picture 
presentation,  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  “total  com- 
munication system”  used 
at  Oak  Hill  School.  In 
some  cases,  the  board 
includes  photographs  of 
the  student  engaged  in 
various  activities. 


present  level  of  functioning  and 
the  next  developmental  steps  to 
be  achieved.  We  service  a large 
hard-of-hearing  population.  A 
‘‘total  communication”  system 
(gestures,  sign,  lip  reading  and 
language  boards)  is  used.  The 
language  boards,  which  are  used 
with  hearing  and  deaf  children, 
provide  a picture  and/or  word 
representation  for  communica- 
tion. Language  boards  are  used 
not  only  in  speech  therapy  but 
also  in  classrooms  and  at  home. 

Speech  and  language  therapy 
treatments  attempt  to  provide 
stimulation  for  the  development 
of  a communication  system. 
Although  the  level  of  functioning 
of  many  children  reflects  a limited 


These  individualized  ther- 
apy sessions  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a one-to-one  situation 
which  is  not  always  possible  in 
the  classroom,  and  allow  the 
therapist  to  concentrate  on  prob- 
lem areas.  Of  primary  concern  to 
the  occupational  therapist  are 
difficulty  with  daily  living  activ- 
ities, sensorimotor  deficits, 
perceptual-motor  problems,  gross 
and  fine  motor  coordination,  and 
the  need  for  specific  adaptive 
equipment /devices. 

Ann  Poulos 

Registered  Occupational 

Therapist 


prognosis  for  advanced  language 
and  communication,  it  is  felt  that 
each  child  should  receive  pro- 
gramming to  facilitate  basic 
communication  skills. 

Higher  functioning  children 
receive  speech  and  language 
services  to  improve  their  present 
language  skills,  and  develop- 
mental^ acquire  more  advanced 
skills. 


Sheila  Way 

Licensed  Speech  Pathologist 
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Music  Therapy 

What  is  music  therapy.-  This 
question  is  asked  so  very  often  by 
people  ol  varying  backgrounds. 
Simply  defined,  music  therapy  is 
the  use  of  music  — its  element, 
physical  properties,  etc.  — to 
bring  about  behavioral  changes. 
These  c hanges  may  occur  in 
gross /fine  motor  development, 
perceptual  grow  th,  emotional  ex- 
pression and  greater  understand- 
ing of  language  concepts,  to  name 
but  a few.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  literature  which  supports  the 
evidence  that  music  is  an  effective 
therapeutic  agent  to  change  non- 
music behaviors. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial 
aspect  of  successful  treatment 
through  music  is  found  in  the 
sensitivity  of  the  therapist  to  the 
patient  as  a person  with  spec  ific 
needs,  abilities  and  limitations 
combined  with  the  appropriate 
c hoic  e of  music  in  its  many  and 
diverse  possibilities. 

Of  the  students  receiving 
music  therapy  treatment  during 
the  past  year,  the  young,  multi- 
handicapped children  received 
the  most  benefit  from  daily  ses- 
sions of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
duration.  Older,  less  handicapped 
students  received  music  therapy 
once  or  twice  a week  for  thirty 
minutes.  Some  students  were 
involved  in  individual  sessions, 
some  in  group  sessions  and  others 
in  both.  The  amount  of  time  as 
well  as  the  number  of  activities 
incorporated  in  eac  h session  were 
dependent  on  the  goals  to  be 
reac  hed  and  the  attention  span 
of  the  child  concerned. 

The  multiplicity  of  handi- 
capping conditions  found  in  the 
students  who  attend  Oak  Hill 
requires  that  the  music  therapy 


program  be  creative  and  resource- 
ful because  traditional  music 
resources  and  ac  tiv  ities  are  in- 
etfec live.  In  an  overview  of  goals, 
the  following  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  necessary: 

(1)  Development  of  self- 
awareness 

(2)  (boss  motor  development: 
movement  and  use  of  torso 
and  limbs;  balance 

(3)  Fine  motor  development: 
hand  and  finger  skills; 
eye-hand  coordination 

(4)  Perceptual  skills:  visual 
and  auditory 

(5)  Language  as  related  to: 
Object:  drum,  ball,  etc. 
Concept:  loud,  soft,  fast, 
slow,  etc. 

Directionality  and  later- 
ality: up,  down,  left,  right, 
forward,  etc . 

(fi)  Impulse  control  for  the 
hyperactive  child 

(7)  Fmotional  expression 
through  songs,  dances, 
improvisation  and  other 
nonverbal  activities 

(8)  Reality  orientation  for  the 
withdrawn 

(9)  Interference  with  stereo- 
typed behaviors 

(10)  Fgo  building  through 
successful  experiences 

(11)  Socialization:  establish- 
ment of  relationships  with 
others;  group  participation; 
learning  to  share,  wait  and 
take  turns 


During  the  early  stages  of 
development,  the  goal  may 
simple  be  to  have  the  child  show 
awareness  of  his  or  her  environ- 
ment. This  may  be  indicated  by 
observable  curiosity  or  small 
phvsical  responses  to  sound  and/ 
or  objec  t stimuli.  Older  or  less 
handicapped  youngsters  benefit 
from  and  enjoy  group  sessions 
during  which  they  may  sing, 
dance,  play  games,  “create  ' their 
own  musical  compositions  and 
explore  instruments  of  all  kinds. 
Most  of  all,  they  learn  to  share 
and  to  work  together. 

Music  activities,  in  them- 
selves, are  incompatible  with 
withdrawn  or  stereotyped  be- 
havior. Therefore,  music  is  a 
pleasurable  way  to  interfere  with 
these  undesirable  behaviors.  I he 
structure  of  music  helps  one  who 
tends  to  behave  in  a chaotic 
manner  to  respond  to  order  and 
discipline.  I he  most  basic  struc- 
tural responses  are  found  in 
handclapping,  walking  or  sway- 
ing to  a predetermined  rhythm 
pattern.  To  reach  this  goal,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  begin  by 
helping  the  child  become  aware 
of  his/her  own  natural  body 
rhythms.  Children  who  suffer 
from  pent-up  emotions  may  find 
release  through  dance.  For  some, 
beating  a drum  can  easily  and 
appropriately  express  anger  and 
frustration.  Anxiety,  fear  and 
insecurity  find  expression  in  song, 


A deaf-blind  child  ex- 
eriences  rhythm.”  Music 
lerapy  sessions  are 
ighly  individualized  to 
teet  the  needs  of  the 
tultihandicapped  students 
nrolled  in  the  program. 
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For  a blind  child,  localiza- 
tion of  sound  is  important 
for  spatial  awareness  and 
mobility  skills. 


movement  and  the  opportunity  to 
play  an  instrument  of  choice. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
wide  selection  of  instruments  of 
superior  quality  at  Oak  Hill. 
These  provide  the  children  with 
an  extensive  range  of  melodic, 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  experi- 
ences. For  purposes  of  auditory 
discrimination  training,  the 
contrast  of  sound  produced  by 
these  instruments  is  of  great 
importance.  Plucking  and/or 
strumming  an  instrument  is  very 
useful  in  helping  a child  to  relax 
and  to  control  hyperactive  be- 
havior. Vibrating  instruments  of 
good  guality  are  a wonderful 
source  of  sensory  input  for  the 
hearing-impaired  child  who  re- 
sponds to  music  largely  through 
the  sense  of  touch  and  movement. 
Vibrating  rhythm  patterns  and 
motoric  rhythm  patterns  are  the 
most  powerful  musical  tools  for 


use  with  this  type  of  child.  A 
smile  of  awareness  or  a tug  of  the 
therapist’s  hand  by  the  child 
toward  the  desired  instrument  is 
a reliable  sign  that  “contact”  has 
been  made  in  the  child’s  con- 
sciousness. Perhaps  the  most 
obvious  and  satisfying  sign  is  the 
decrease  or  elimination  of  self- 
stimulating  behavior  by  the  child 
in  order  to  participate  in  a satisfy- 
ing musical  experience. 

Each  child  is  a combination 
of  gift,  challenge,  frustration  and 
joy.  There  must  be  a generous 
amount  of  love  included  in  all 
treatment  of  children  to  allow 
for  maximum  growth.  As  the 
poet  Lanier  once  wrote:  “Music 
is  love  in  search  of  a word.” 


Lucille  Cormier,  C.N.D. 
Registered  Music  Therapist 
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Orientation  and  Mobility 

At  Oak  Hill  School,  Orien- 
tation and  Mobility  serves  multi- 
handicapped  children  with  visual 
problems,  even  the  most  severely 
multihandicapped,  in  order  to 
help  them  achieve  as  much  inde- 
pendence as  possible.  As  Oak 
Hill’s  population  has  changed,  so 
has  the  scope  of  the  mobility  pro- 
gram, adapting  itself  to  the 
needs  of  each  child.  W hereas, 
in  the  past,  the  mobility  popu- 
lation consisted  of  higher 
functioning  visually  impaired 
students  who  were  c apable  of 
extensive  independent  travel, 
now  many  of  the  students  are 
restricted  to  on-campus  or  sur- 
rounding neighborhood  travel. 

Subsequently,  a multifac  eted 
training  program  was  imple- 
mented for  the  approximately 
thirty  students  who  were  involved 
in  mobility  lessons  this  past 
school  year.  Its  basic  format 
involved  the  following: 

(1)  Concept  development  and 
training;  sensory  training 
(e.g.,  the  teaching  of  body 
parts,  lefts  and  rights,  as  well 
as  auditory  discrimination) 

(2)  Intracampus  orientation  and 
travel  skills 

(3)  Cane  techniques  (where 
applicable) 

(4)  Low  vision  training  involv- 
ing use  of  residual  vision  and 
low  vision  aids  (This  is  in 
conjunction  with  Functional 
Vision  Evaluation  Program 
also  conducted  by  the  mo- 
bility department.) 

(5)  Environmental  awareness 
(e.g..  the  teaching  of  environ- 
mental concepts) 

(6)  Remedial  ambulatory 
training  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  physical  therapy 
department  (where 
applicable) 

(7)  Off-campus  travel  (where 
applicable)  with  passes 
earned  to  travel  to  learned 
areas. 

Fhe  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  and  hearing  impaired 
individual  who  is  also  visually 


handicapped  is  able  to  attain 
progress  through  such  a training 
program.  However,  expectations 
must  be  lowered  as  to  rate  of  prog- 
ress, length  of  training  needed, 
and  travel  areas  covered.  Lessons 
must  be  simple,  concrete,  well- 
structured,  and  repetitive  to  af- 
ford learning.  A severely  multi- 
handicapped  child  might  only  be 
able  to  learn  how  to  travel  in  his 
classroom  building  or  dormitory. 
And  even  then,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  do  so  independently. 
Guidance  may  always  be  needed. 
In  these  cases,  mobility  needs 
may  be  met  in  the  c lassroom  by 
the  teacher.  The  mobility  in- 
structor then  acts  solely  on  a 
consultant  basis,  meeting  with  the 
student  when  needed. 

A student  who  is  not  as 
severely  handicapped  may  learn 
to  travel  from  building  to 
building.  For  example,  the 
following  program  might  be  used 
tea  teach  a multihandicapped, 
blind  individual  how  to  travel 
independently  around  campus: 

(1)  The  use  of  trailing  skills 

(e.g.,  using  the  hand  to 
maintain  contact  with  the 
parallel  wall)  to  master 
simple  functional  mutes 
within  his  building,  i.e., 
from  classroom  to  bathroom 
or  to  dining  room. 

(2)  Concurrent  concept 
development  emphasizing 
directionality  and  laterality 

(3)  Concurrent  environmental 
awareness  training 

(4)  The  use  of  trailing  skills 
(e.g.,  walking  with  one  foot 
on  the  sidewalk  and  one  on 
the  grass)  to  learn  simple 
routes  between  buildings 

(5)  Introduction  of  the  pre- 
scription cane  with  no  ex- 
pectations of  accurate 
technique  development. 
Instead,  the  cane  facilitates 
campus  travel  by  providing 
security  and  a modicum  of 
protec  tion  and  information 
about  the  environment. 

((>)  Use  of  the  c ane  on  routes 
previously  learned  without 
the  cane 


If  a student  demonstrates 
personal  responsibility  and  a 
basic  level  of  understanding  and 
maturity,  off-campus  travel  would 
be  considered.  In  this  case,  the 
student  is  usually  higher  func- 
tioning and  capable  of  responsi- 
ble behavior  when  out  in  public. 
An  off-campus  travel  program  is 
introduced  gradually,  with  levels 
of  increasing  diffic  ulty  and  com- 
plexity. The  ability  of  each  child 
will  determine  how  far  he  will 
progress.  A student  who  is  not 
capable  of  making  emergency 
decisions,  handling  the  unex- 
pected, or  dealing  with  strangers 
may  still  be  able  to  learn  the  basic 
routes  and  safety  skills  involved 
in  traveling  to  a nearby  store. 

But  this  student  would  earn  a 
pass  to  travel  only  in  the  company 
of  a more  mature  student  or  an 
adult.  The  more  capable  student 
might  earn  a pass  to  travel  com- 
pletely independently  to  all  of 
the  following  areas  involved  in 
the  off-campus  program  as  well  as 
to  new  and  unfamiliar  areas: 

(1)  Residential  area.  This 
involves  the  learning  of  basic 
outdoor  travel  techniques 

as  well  as  crossing  at  quiet 
stop  sign  controlled 
intersections. 

(2)  Nearby  hospital  (to  use 
cafeteria  and  gift  shop) . 
This  requires  crossing  two 
stop  sign  controlled  inter- 
sections along  a busy  street. 
It  is  also  an  introduction  to 
dealing  with  the  public  and 
making  purchases. 

(3)  Nearby  pharmacy.  This  in- 
volves learning  to  cross  at  a 
light  controlled  intersection. 

(4)  Small  business  area  about 
one-half  mile  from  the 
school.  This  involves 
learning  to  travel  in  a busy, 
congested  area  with  a variety 
of  stores,  as  well  as  learning 
to  use  public  transportation. 

(5)  Downtown  Hartford.  This 
involves  travelling  in  a 
heavily  congested  area, 
crossing  a variety  of  inter- 
sections, using  “Walk” 
lights,  and  using  public 
assistance.  (There  are  very 
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few  students  at  Oak  Hill 
who  are  capable  of  such 
extensive  travel.) 

(6)  Community  travel.  This 
may  be  substituted  for  levels 
4 and  5 particularly  if  the 
student  lives  at  home  or  at 
the  residence  in  Windsor. 

In  this  case,  it  is  more  prac- 
tical to  teach  travel  lessons 
in  the  environment  where 
the  student  is  living  and 
where  he  will  be  able  to  put 
his  knowledge  to  good  use. 
This  is  especially  important 
for  the  more  handicapped 
student  who  is  unable  to 
transfer  his  skills  from  one 
area  to  the  next. 

Many  students  at  Oak  Hill 
are  able  to  travel  without  the  use 
of  a full-time  cane  or  without  a 
cane  at  all.  Through  the 
Functional  Vision  Evaluation 
Program,  visual  abilities  are 
monitored  and  assessed.  If  a stu- 
dent has  enough  residual  vision 
to  travel  safely  (i.e.,  won’t  fall  off 
curbs,  walk  into  trees  or  pedes- 
trians, can  see  a car  from  over  ten 
feet  away)  , he  may  carry  a cane 
for  identification  purposes  or  not 
use  one  at  all.  The  basic  mobility 
format  of  on-campus  and  off- 
campus  travel  would  still  be  fol- 


lowed according  to  the  student’s 
ability  but  some  changes  would 
be  made.  Emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  teaching  the  student  to 
use  his  vision  more  efficiently, 
and  low  vision  aids  (such  as  a 
telescope)  might  be  prescribed  in 
order  for  the  student  to  see  traffic 
lights  or  signs  at  a distance. 

An  important  aspect  of  the 
mobility  program  is  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about 
mobility  and  vision  to  pro- 
fessional and  lay  people  alike. 
This  includes  participating  in 
workshops,  lecturing  to  groups 
and  publishing  articles.  As  part 
of  a workshop  or  lecture  on 
vision,  a kit  with  interchangeable 
lenses  and  funnels  is  used  to  help 
persons  understand  what  it  is  like 
to  be  visually  impaired.  These 
lenses  and  funnels  simulate  dif- 
ferent types  of  eye  conditions  such 
as  cataracts,  10  degrees  of  tunnel 
vision  and  20/400  visual  acuity. 
(This  kit  was  adapted  from  one 
developed  by  Kent  and  Connie 
Carter,  mobility  instructors  now 
working  in  Maine.)  By  wearing 
these  glasses,  teachers,  parents  and 
the  public  can  better  understand 
residual  vision  and  how  it  affects 
a person’s  everyday  activities. 

As  indicated  by  the  above 
outlined  programs,  the  mobility 
needs  of  the  multihandicapped 
are  being  met  at  Oak  Hill.  The 
mobility  department  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  adapt  its 
program  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  numbers  of  incoming 
multihandicapped  students 
and  help  them  become  as 
independent  as  possible. 

Jannie  B.  Shapiro 

James  Marscher 

Orientation  and 

Mobility  Instructors 


The  prescription  cane 
provides  security,  protec- 
tion and  information  about 
the  environment. 


Functional  Vision 
Evaluation  Program 

The  Functional  Vision 
Evaluation  Program  at  Oak  dill 
School  is  carried  out  by  the 
Orientation  and  Mobility  De- 
partment, represented  by  Jannie 
B.  Shapiro,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Scarpati,  Optom- 
etrist. This  program’s  goal  is  to 
assess  the  visual  abilities  of  all 
visually  impaired  students  and 
help  them  reach  their  maximum 
visual  potential. 

Because  many  students  are 
fearful  of  doctors’  offices  and  will 
not  respond  to  formal  testing 
procedures,  weekly  evaluations 
are  conduc  ted  in  a familiar  set- 
ting, usually  the  classroom  or  the 
mobility  office.  The  length  of 
each  session  is  determined  by  the 
child’s  ability  to  maintain 
interest  in  the  task  required  of 
him.  In  addition,  each  student  is 
seen  as  many  times  as  needed 
within  the  limits  of  the  program’s 
schedule.  (Dr.  Scarpati  is  at  Oak 
Hill  one  morning  per  week  for 
three  hours  for  a total  of  ninety 
hours.)  The  classroom  teacher, 
with  his  or  her  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  severely  multi- 
handicapped child,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  assessment  team. 

An  individual  evaluation 
leads  to  a specialized  program  for 
each  child.  For  the  more  capable 
student,  an  evaluation  consists  of 
assessing  near  vision  (reading 
capabilities,  including  print  size) 
and  distance  vision  in  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  situations. 
(The  mobility  instructor 
investigates  the  visual  behaviors 
of  the  more  independent  students 
in  familiar  and  unfamiliar  off- 
campus  surroundings.)  In  some 
cases,  it  is  determined  that  low 
vision  aids  and/or  glasses  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  student.  He 
or  she  may  then  be  sent  to  a low 
vision  clinic  for  further  eval- 
uation. During  future  mobility 
lessons,  the  child  is  then  trained 
how  to  use  these  aids  properly. 
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For  the  severely  multihand- 
icapped student,  the  evaluation 
procedure  is  much  less  formal. 
Information  about  the  child  is 
gathered  through  observations, 
records,  and  teacher  and  therapist 
reports.  In  many  cases,  the 
student,  who  may  not  be  verbal, 
must  be  “tricked”  into  exhibiting 
visual  behavior  by  presenting 
motivating  stimuli;  e.g.,  cookies, 
flashlights,  and  M&M’s.  In  this 
way,  data  can  be  collected  by  the 
evaluators  (and  by  the  teachers 
during  the  rest  of  the  week)  and, 
a gross  assessment  of  the  child’s 
visual  capabilities  can  be  accu- 
mulated. At  this  point,  glasses 
mav  be  prescribed  either  to  im- 
prove the  child’s  vision  and  or 
stimulate  him  to  use  his  vision 
more  efficiently.  Suggestions  in 
the  form  of  a vision  stimulation 
program  are  usually  given  to  the 
staff  working  with  the  child  to 
help  improve  his  visual  per- 
formance. This  program,  based 
on  the  premise  that  vision  is  a 
learned  process,  includes  learning 
to  focus  and  to  track  moving 
objects.  For  many  of  our  mul- 


Library Services 

The  increase  in  multihandi- 
capped students  was  reflected  in 
library  services.  Circulation 
records  indicated  that  more 
juvenile  print  books  were  taken 
out  than  any  other  material,  al- 
most double  the  number  of  the 
previous  year.  Next  in  demand 
were  records  and  tapes,  indicat- 
ing a student  population  that  is 
doing  more  and  more  listening. 

A grant  of  $300  was  used 
to  purchase  realia  for  the  library 
media  center.  These  materials 
consist  of  toys  and  games  to  en- 
hance the  overall  program  and 
to  suit  the  developmental  needs 
of  Oak  Hill’s  special  children. 

A bibliography  was  compiled  and 
distributed  to  staff  grouping  the 


tihandicapped  children,  this 
process  is  either  severely  retarded 
or  never  learned.  Therefore,  a 
program  is  designed  to  bring 
them  through  the  developmental 
stages  necessary  for  efficient  visual 
functioning. 

Once  glasses,  aids  and  or  a 
vision  stimulation  program  is 
prescribed,  the  child’s  participa- 
tion in  the  vision  program  does 
not  end.  The  program  is  ongoing 
with  re-evaluations  and  con- 
sultations carried  out  throughout 
the  year  as  needed  by  the  teacher 
or  student. 

Since  its  inception  in 
October  of  1975,  the  Functional 
Vision  Evaluation  Program  has 
enlarged  tremendously  in  scope 
to  allow  the  evaluation  of  an 
increased  number  of  students. 

In  the  school  year  1977-1978, 
forty-six  students  were  seen  by 
the  evaluation  team.  Of  these 
forty-six  students,  eleven  were 
prescribed  aids  or  glasses,  two 
were  referred  to  a low  vision 
clinic,  and  fifteen  were  involved 
in  a vision  stimulation  'teacher 
consultation  program.  We  feel 


materials  under  aids  in  the  devel- 
opment of  gross  motor  skills,  per- 
ceptual and  fine  motor  skills, 
language,  number  concepts  and 
adaptive  living  skills. 

In  general,  the  children  used 
t he  1 ibrary  in  groups  accompanied 
by  their  teachers.  Three  classes 
came  on  a regular  basis  once  a 
week  for  the  entire  year;  other 
classes  came  as  time  permitted. 

In  one  class,  each  student  pre- 
pared one  book  report  every  week 
using  material  on  an  appropriate 
level  and  in  the  most  suitable 
medium  — print,  Braille  or  cas- 
sette tape.  Concept  records  in 
song  or  story  form  were  used  by 
other  classes.  Easy  large  print 
books  with  pictures  were  enjoyed 
by  many  of  the  children.  Many  of 
the  older  students  were  able  to 


this  program  is  highly  compatible 
with  our  population  and  school 
structure  and  has  the  following 
advantages: 

(1)  Close  interaction  between 
optometrist,  orientation  and 
mobility  department,  and 
teaching  staff: 

(2)  Evaluation  conducted 
according  to  the  level  of 
each  child; 

(3)  Evaluation  done  in  non- 
fearful, nonthreatening  set- 
ting wth  familiar  people; 

(4)  Exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  with  classroom 
teachers; 

(5)  Establishment  of  priorities 
for  further  visual  assessment; 

(6)  Follow-up  on  child’s 
progress  ongoing  through- 
out the  year. 

In  the  1978-1979  school 
year,  the  vision  program  will  be 
continued  with  the  number  of 
hours  Dr.  Scarpati  is  at  Oak  Hill 
inc  reased  to  135. 

Jannie  B.  Shapiro 
Orientation  & 

Mobility  Instructor 
Robert  M.  Scarpati,  O.D. 
Consulting  Optometrist 


use  the  library  independently  for 
class  assignments  and  for  pleasure 
reading. 

Our  professional  library, 
with  its  excellent  collection  of 
special  education  materials,  was 
used  by  persons  in  the  greater 
I lartford  area  and  beyond. 
Telephone  and  on-the-spot 
assistance  was  provided  to  per- 
sons outside  the  Oak  Hill  School 
community  including  college 
students,  rehabilitation  workers, 
parents,  therapists,  teachers, 
consultants,  Special  Education 
Resource  Center  personnel 
and  others. 


Florence  Winslow 
Librarian 
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Oak  Hill  School  Alumni 
Association 

During  the  weekend  of  June 
23-25,  the  members  of  the  Oak 
Hill  School  Alumni  Association 
met  on  campus  to  conduct  their 
annual  business  meeting,  renew 
old  acquaintances  and  make  new 
ones.  At  this  time,  the  following 
alumni  were  elected  for  the 
1978-79  year: 

PRESIDENT: 

Shirley  Phelon 
VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Louise  Manginello 
CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY:  Carol  Goodwin 

RECORDING  SECRETARY: 
Ann  Marie  Wilson 
TREASURER: 

Edward  LeMoine 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS: 
Josephine  Pace 


The  recipient  of  the  Alum- 
nus of  the  Year  Award  was  Ed- 
ward LeMoine  who  is  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Handicapped 
Services  for  the  City  of  Bridge- 
port. He  is  also  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Services 
for  the  Blind  and  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  this  agency. 

The  Award  for  Employer  of 
the  Year  was  presented  to  the 
Southern  New  England  Tele- 


phone Company  of  New  Haven. 
Mrs.  Betsy  Hatch  of  Milford, 

Staff  Assistant  at  SNETCO, 
accepted  the  award  for  the 
Company. 

As  in  past  years,  the  alumni 
presented  four  monetary  awards 
during  the  school’s  annual  award 
ceremony  in  mid-June.  The  re- 
cipients were  recognized  for  their 
progress  and  achievement  in  the 
areas  of  penmanship  and  mobility. 


Edward  LeMoine  was 
named  Alumnus  of  the 
Year.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Secretary 
Harriet  Axelson  on  behalf 
of  the  Alumni  membership. 


CLASS  OF  1978 
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Recreation  Program 

The  guiding  philosophy  for 
recreation  at  Oak  Hill  School  is: 
“Recreation  is  many  things  to 
many  people.”  Its  implication  is 
for  an  individualized  approach 
for  its  students  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  individualistic 
nature  of  visually  impaired 
multihandicapped  children.  It 
tries  to  provide  meaningful 
experiences  that  are  typical  of  any 
recreation  program  in  operation 
anywhere  in  our  society.  It  seeks 
to  meet  the  objective  of  worthy 
use  of  leisure  for  the  present  as 
well  as  in  the  future.  Children 
become  adults,  and  it  is  toward 
this  future  growth  that  Oak  Hill 
School’s  rec  reation  directs  its 
efforts  and  attention. 

To  implement  this 
philosophy  and  meet  its  stated 
objectives,  recreation  at  Oak  Hill 
becomes  a planned  program  of 
ac  tivities  and  events  scheduled 
throughout  the  year  while  al- 
lowing enough  flexibility  for 
spontaneous,  creative  input  from 
all  involved.  Students,  staff,  com- 
munity based  organizations  and 
programs,  and  individual  volun- 
teers, both  lay  and  professional, 
can  have  an  impact  on  the 
program.  By  so  doing,  the  de- 
partment recognizes  its  role  as 
being  a part  of  the  total  school 
program,  the  need  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  part  of  that  totality 
and  of  each  child  to  be  a part  of 
the  community.  Consequently,  it 
seeks  to  be  compatible  with  all 
school  programs  because  it 
capitalizes  on  such  ongoing 
activities  as  physical  education, 
a variety  of  therapies  and  an 
intensive  swimming  program,  to 
name  a few.  These  help  to 
develop  skill,  body  knowledge 
and  social  development  which  is 
put  to  use  in  the  overall  recre- 
ation program.  In  addition,  it 
recognizes  the  role  played  by 
classroom  teac  hers  in  providing 
related  pursuits  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  each  child  to  develop 
skills  and  knowledge  which  have 
meaning  if  one  is  to  pursue  the 


worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 
Finally,  it  has  an  obligation  to  the 
community  and  society  in  general 
because  all  students  eventually 
become  a part  of  a community 
and,  hopefully,  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  contribute  to  its 
recreational  services. 

The  program  consists  of 
monthly  spec  ial  events,  weekly 
club  meetings,  scheduled  weekly 
and  daily  events,  interscholastic 
athletic  competition  and  an 
eight-week  summer  camp,  a 
component  large  enough  to  be  a 
program  of  its  own. 

Special  events  evolved  from 
the  desire  of  community  based 
groups,  organizations,  civic  clubs, 
etc.,  wanting  to  be  of  service  to 
the  school.  They  sponsor  holiday 
parties,  special  events  such  as  a 
Halloween  Costume  Parade, 
outings  to  sporting  events, 
theatrical  productions  of  a 
musical  variety,  fishing  derby, 
picnics,  religious  servic  es,  socials, 
seasonal  events  such  as  a visit 
from  Santa,  winter  carnival,  ice 
skating  party,  splash  parties,  and 
other  fun  times.  These  events 
take  place  at  school  or  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  occasion  dictates. 

Weekly  c lub  activities  center 
around  4-H,  scouting  and 
amateur  radio.  Volunteer  leader- 
ship heads  up  staff  needs  and 
comes  from  all  walks  of  life. 

In  addition,  youth  groups  from 
churches  and  schools  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  serve  as  a source 
of  volunteers  and  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  at  school  affording 
our  students  peer  contact. 


The  mystery  surrounding  a 
wrapped  package  cannot 
compare  with  the  thrill  of 
discovering  that  it  con- 
tains ‘‘just  what  you 
always  wanted.” 


Meetings,  events  and  socials  of  a 
special  nature  involving  these 
groups  are  purposely  scheduled 
on  an  alternating  basis  as  an  ‘‘at 
school”  or  “trip  away.”  Such 
events  are  eagerly  awaited  and 
always  well  attended. 

Ac  tivities  planned  on  a daily 
basis  follow  the  yearly  seasons. 

In  the  fall,  students  are  involved 
with  the  coed  swimming  team 
and  preparation  for  interscho- 
lastic competition,  using  the  out- 
door playground  equipment, 
forming  club  groups,  and  pre- 
paring for  scheduled  special 
events.  The  winter  ushers  in 
wrestling,  cheerleading  and 
organized  leagues  in  bowling  and 
coed  basketball.  Wrestlers  follow 
a prepared  schedule  competing 
with  sister  schools  and  some  of 
the  local  private  schools.  Both 
wrestlers  and  cheerleaders  par- 
tic  ipate  in  an  annual  tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Blind  during 
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the  latter  part  of  January.  Being 
located  on  top  of  a hill  affords 
the  opportunity  for  all  students 
to  participate  in  snow  sliding, 
tobogganing,  ski-doo  rides,  and  a 
winter  carnival.  Spring  brings 
forth  preparation  for  coed  track 
and  field  competition  and,  again, 
an  Eastern  Athletic  Association 
for  the  Blind  tournament. 


* Time  spent  at  Oak  Hill’s 
summer  camp  at  Harkness 
Memorial  State  Park  on 
the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound  is  a welcome 
change  from  the  school 
routine. 

k 


A dress-up  dance  with  live  music 
is  the  social  highlight  of  the 
season  for  older  students. 
Summer  brings  on  the  camping 
program. 

Interspaced  throughout  the 
seasons  are  scheduled  special 
events  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  use  gym  facilities  for  general 
play  periods,  roller  skating  and 


bowling.  Invariably,  on  any  given 
day,  a group  of  students  can  be 
seen  playing  an  impromptu  game 
of  “baseball,”  rolling  a few  strings 
on  the  bowling  alley,  using 
playground  equipment,  riding 
the  tandem  bikes,  or  just  strolling 
the  grounds  with  their 
volunteer  buddies. 

Over  the  years,  the  de- 
partment has  made  use  of  willing 
volunteers  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram with  occasional  assistance 
from  college  student  interns 
having  therapeutic  recreation  as 
their  professional  interest. 

Paul  Farina 

Director  of  Residence  & 

Student  Activities 


Swimming  and  Sports 
Programs 

The  swimming  program  at 
Oak  Hill  School  is  designed  to 
meet  the  physical  and  recreational 
needs  of  our  students.  Swimming 
is  a very  effective  form  of  phys- 
ical therapy  for  our  physically 
handicapped  students.  It  also 
provides  the  type  of  exercise 
needed  for  weight  control  and 
helps  to  stimulate  proper  bodily 
functions.  In  addition  to  pro- 
moting good  health,  swimming  is 
a recreational  activity  which  can 
be  enjoyed  with  family  and 
friends  for  a lifetime. 

Some  of  our  students  are 
members  of  the  coed  swim  team 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete and  socialize  with  members 
of  other  school  teams  during  the 
autumn  season.  During  the  year, 
Oak  Hill  was  the  host  school  for 
a five-way  swim  meet.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  season  was  a trip 
to  the  Governor  Morehead 
School  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  for  a swim  meet 
involving  teams  from  five  schools. 


During  the  winter  months, 
wrestling  and  cheerleading  are 
the  activities  offered  as  part  of 
our  interscholastic  sports  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  wrestling 
teams  from  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  Oak  Hill  Spartans  also  wrestle 
teams  from  local  public  and 
private  schools.  One  of  the  high 
points  of  the  season  was  the  East- 
ern Athletic  Association  for  the 
Blind  (EAAB)  Tournament 
held  at  the  Maryland  School  in 
Baltimore  in  which  our  wrestlers 
and  cheerleaders  competed  with 
teams  from  eight  other  schools. 


Track  offers  our  students 
another  opportunity  to  compete 
with  other  teams  in  the  spring, 
and  this  past  year,  the  season 
ended  with  an  EAAB  Tourna- 
ment at  the  Overbrook  School  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

As  in  past  years,  many  of  our 
students  participated  in  the 
Special  Olympics  and  received 
numerous  awards  for  their 
achievements. 

Robert  Lowndes 
Physical  Education  & 
Swimming  Instructor 


Oak  Hill’s  Swimming  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  meet 
both  the  physical  and 
recreational  needs  of  the 
multihandicapped  students 
who  attend  the  school. 
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OUR  SUPPORTERS 


A special  “thank  you”  to  the  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who,  in  a variety  of  ways  and  on  numerous 
occasions,  helped  to  further  the  goals  of  our  program. 

.Etna  Life  and  Casualty 
Alleluia  House  at  Mountainside 
American  School  for  the  Deaf 
B & B Supermarket 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority 
Beth  Ahm  Synagogue  — 55-0’s 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Boy  Scout  Troop  =11.  Bristol 
BPOE.  Bristol  Lodge  =1010 

Colt  Industries  — Employee  Charities  Committee 
Connet  tii  ut  Council  of  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Food  Services  Executive  Association  and 
Chef’s  Assoi  iation 

Connei  ticut  Ceneral  Life  Insurance  Company 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companv 
Connecticut  National  Guard 
Curtiss  1000 


Deaconate  Students — St.  Thomas  Seminary 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  — Harkness 
Memorial  State  Park 
Department  of  Mental  Retardation 
Eastern  States  Exposition 
Ezra  Cutting  Trust 
Girl  Scouts  of  America 

Glastonburv  First  Church  of  Christ  Congregational  — 
Youth  Group 

1 lartlord  Cement  and  Building  Supply  Company 
1 lartford  County  Extension  Service  Cl  1 Clubs 
Hartford  Handicapped  Helpers 
Hester  Laining  Pepper 
I lollander  Fund 

Insurance  City  Chapter,  S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A. 

Insurance  Clubs  Entertainment  Bureau 
Kingswood-Oxford  School 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Hartford 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Meriden 
Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 


Lioness  Club  of  Winsted 

Lions  Clubs  of  Berlin,  East  Granby,  East  Haddam, 

East  Hartford,  Fairfield,  Georgetown,  Hartford, 
Meriden,  New  Milford,  Plainville,  Southington, 
Terryville,  Unionville,  Waterford,  West  Hartford, 
Windsor,  Windsor  Loc  ks,  and  Winsted 
Manchester  Community  College 
Voluntary  Action  Center 

Marlin  Rockwell  Employees  Community  Service  Fund 
Military  Order  of  Cooties,  Pup  Tent  #19, 

VFW  Post  #2083 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Pythian  Sisters  of  Connecticut 
Oak  Hill  School  — Alumni  Association 
Oak  Hill  School  — Parent-Teachers  Group 
Saint  Justin’s  Church 
Saint  Paul’s  High  School 
Sisterhood,  Beth  Llillel  Synagogue 
Skinner  Precision  Industries 
Society  for  Savings 
Solomon  & Katie  Wohl  Fund 


State  Department  of  Transportation 

Teamsters  Union,  Local  #536 

Teamsters  Union,  Local  #559 

Teamsters  Union,  Local  #671 

The  Hartford  Insuranc  e Group 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 

UN  ICO  National 

United  States  Navy  Jazz  Band 

United  Tec  hnologies  Corporation 

University  of  Hartford,  Pre-Med  Society 

University  of  Hartford,  Special  Educ  ation  Department 

Up  With  People 

Warnaco  Employees  Charitable  Fund 
West  I lartford  Rotary  Club 
Windsor  Journal 
WKCI-FM  —North  Haven 
WKNB  —Windsor 

WPOP  — Newington 

WTNH-TV8  —New  Haven 
WVIT-TV30  —West  Hartford 
WKLS-FM  — Willimantic 


Many  special  events— field 
trips,  parties,  holiday 
celebrations,  etc.— are 
made  possible  through  the 
interest  and  support  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups 
throughout  the  state. 
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Pre vocational  and  Vocational  Education 
and  Training  Program 

A student  entering  the  Prevocational  and  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Training  Program  at  the  Oak 
Hill  School  is  actually  entering  into  the  final  phases 
of  a long,  involved,  vocational  training  program 
which  begins  when  he  first  enrolls  at  the  school. 
Self-care  activities,  socialization  and  daily  living  skills 
are  emphasized  at  the  very  youngest  age  in  classroom 
and  liv  ing  situations.  Alter  these  skills  have  been 
adequately  learned,  the  student  is  able  to  enroll  in  a 
more  formalized  program  specifically  designed  to  teach 
pi  eliminat  e work  skills,  attitudes  and  habits. 

Our  prevocational  and  vocational  training 
act iv  i ties  oci  in  within  the  cm  ironments  of  an  Indus- 
trial Education  Program,  a Work  Activity  Center,  and 
a 1 lome  and  Office  Training  Program.  On-site  experi- 
ences are  prov  ided  both  at  the  school  and  in  business 
establishments  within  the  community.  Many  of  out 
students  begin  at  a very  elementary  level  in  a prevoca- 
tional training  program,  but  are  gradually  introduced 
to  actual  work  situations  which  they  can  handle 
successfully. 

A In  st  step  lot  many  of  out  students  is  enrollment 
m the  Industrial  Education  Program  which  provides 
evaluation,  prevocational  training  and  advanced  skill 
training  through  simulated  industrial  techniques  in 
the  metal  and  woodworking  shops.  Eighty-five  stu- 
dents partic  ipated  in  this  program  during  the  1977- 
1 ‘. > 7 S school  year.  The  goals  are  to  strengthen  line 
motor  skills  whii  h are  essential  for  industrial  tasks 
sue  h as  bent  hwork  assembling,  inspecting,  sorting  and 
packaging.  Alter  obtaining  information  about  the 
student's  skill  level,  future  planning  is  done  in  regard 
to  v arious  possible  work  activities  av  ailable  to  him 
including  sheltered  employment,  work  experience  or 
further  training. 

After  reaching  the  age  ol  sixteen,  many  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  Educ  ation  Program 
also  become  involved  in  the  W ork  Ac tiv  itv  Center.  In 


this  simulated  employment  site,  students  learn  job 
skills,  habits  and  attitudes  beneficial  to  later  employ- 
ment. Twentv-one  students  were  enrolled  in  this 
program  throughout  the  1977-1978  school  year.  It  is  a 
sheltered  program  which  relies  on  real  contracts 
brought  in  from  outside  industries.  The  total  job  is 
analyzed  and  broken  down  into  simplified  steps  so 
that  the  students  can  successfully  complete  the  con- 
tract. The  dilferent  types  of  tasks  include  assembling, 
inspecting,  counting,  labeling,  collating,  envelope 
stuffing  and  packaging.  The  students  have  also  been 
involved  in  production  and  manufacturing  processes 
such  as  drilling,  sanding,  riveting,  painting,  counter- 
sinking, sawing.  bending,  sewing,  shearing,  printing 
and  button  making.  Erequently.  jigs  are  invented  by 
the  Work  Ac  tiv  itv  Center  Instruc  tor  to  help  a student 
with  an  indiv  idual  handicap  perform  a certain  task 
within  the  total  operation.  The  end  result,  however,  is 
always  a marketable  item  — either  a contracted 
package  to  be  deliv  ered  to  a spec  i lie  industry  or  a 
saleable  commodity  such  as  a planter  or  bracket  which 
is  sold  at  the  school  and  at  small  gift  shops  throughout 
the  (neater  Hartford  community. 

Students  are  assigned  to  this  Work  Ac  tivity 
Center  on  an  indiv  idual  basis  depending  upon  their 
particular  needs.  \s  students  perform  various  tasks, 
factors  such  as  work  ability,  work  tolerance  and  task 
attention,  work  attitudes  and  work  habits,  are  care- 
fully examined  with  the  hope  ol  increasing  these 
skills  within  the  individual.  There  is  a real  incentive 
for  the  students  to  work  at  their  highest  level  of 
competency  as  they  are  paid  according  to  their  pro- 
duction level.  All  students  are  paid  something,  but 
those  who  are  more  productive  are  paid  proportion- 
ately more.  It  is  because  the  students  are  paid  for  their 
work  that  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  unable 
to  participate  in  this  program. 

The  Home  and  Office  Business  Education  Pro- 
gram is  individualized  and  accommodates  the  needs 
of  almost  every  c hild  within  the  whole  spectrum  of 
abilities.  Typing  is  a good  example.  For  some  stu- 
dents. it  is  used  as  a means  of  strengthening  fine  motor 
coordination,  reinforcing  spelling  and  increasing 
attention  span.  For  others,  it  is  the  best  and  often  the 
only  means  the  students  have  of  written  communica- 
tion. For  those  students  who  dev  elop  an  interest  and 
skill  in  tvping,  training  for  entry  level  positions  as 
junior  typists  and  clerical  workers  is  provided.  Post 
graduate  training  for  transcriptionists  is  also  available. 


Students  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  “employed" 
by  the  Oak  Hill  Work 
Activity  Center  receive 
training  in  the  operation  of 
a variety  of  machines. 
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The  main  thrust  of  the  program  is  learning 
through  active  participation.  Teaching  methods  in- 
clude demonstration,  role  playing,  problem  solving, 
decision  making  and  planned  work  activity.  The 
classroom  is  set  up  like  a business  office,  and  instruc- 
tion is  conducted  in  a businesslike  manner  similar 
to  a real  work  situation. 

The  role  of  the  receptionist  is  used  as  a means  of 
applying  acquired  skills  in  typing,  telephoning  and 
filing.  Typically,  students  might  place  orders  to  local 
vendors  for  the  student-run  snack  bar;  order  various 
supplies  for  office  machines;  obtain  Zip  Codes,  trans- 
portation and  banking  service  information,  etc. 

After  “hands  on”  training  in  the  operation  of 
office  machines,  actual  work  experience  is  gained  by 
running  these  machines  (duplicating  and  collating) 
to  fill  “customer  orders.” 

The  focal  points  for  office  machines  students  are 
the  “In”  and  “Out”  baskets  on  the  receptionist’s  desk. 
Students  read  a large  print  or  a Braille  copy  of  a 
customer  order  initiated  by  teachers  throughout  the 
school,  showing  instructions  as  to  pages  of  material 
to  be  duplicated  or  collated,  the  date  needed  and  the 
customer’s  name.  The  finished  job  is  evaluated  by  the 
office  machines  instructor  and  then  delivered  by 
the  student  to  the  customer.  Feedback  is  received  from 
customers  as  to  the  student’s  businesslike  attitude, 
manner  and  appearance  when  delivering  the  material. 

Another  actual  work  experience,  Project  Musee, 
has  been  conducted  for  the  past  two  years  with  funds 
from  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Through  the  coordinating  efforts  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Cheney,  Secretary  of  the  Working  Party  on  Education 
of  the  International  Council  of  Museums  (ICOM- 
CECA)  , the  students  have  helped  other  handicapped 
persons  by  participating  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  for 
special  education  museum  programs  such  as  the 
Lions’  Gallery  of  the  Senses  at  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  and  the  program  at  the  New  Britain 
Museum  of  American  Art.  The  students  have  also 
assisted  Mrs.  Cheney  in  her  correspondence  with 
other  members  of  ICOM-CECA  throughout  the 


Through  their  participation 
in  the  operation  of  the 
Acorn  Shop,  the  students 
gain  experience  in  sales- 
manship, supply  ordering, 
recordkeeping  and  inven- 
tory control.  The  shop  is 
patronized  by  students  and 
staff. 


world  by  performing  clerical  duties  such  as  planning, 
typing,  mailing  and  filing.  Project  Musee  has  not  only 
provided  opportunities  for  skill  development  but  has 
also  served  as  a vehicle  for  promoting  self-confidence 
and  self-esteem  in  the  participants. 

The  Acorn  Shop,  a student-run  snack  bar,  is  also 
part  of  the  Home  and  Office  Business  Education  cur- 
riculum. Here  the  student  receives  basic  instruction  in 
ordering  supplies,  stocking  shelves,  making  change, 
recordkeeping  and  salesmanship.  Importance  is 
attached  to  developing  positive  human  relationships 
with  co-workers,  supervisors  and  customers. 

A specialized  segment  of  the  Home  and  Office 
Business  Education  Program  is  the  management  of  a 
simulated  business  corporation  called  the  “Bis-Muth 
Company.”  Students  gain  “real  world”  skills  such  as 
applying  for  a job,  making  out  a job  application  form 
and  personal  data  sheet,  being  interviewed,  and 
writing  a thank  you  note  following  a job  interview. 

After  being  hired  by  the  “Bis-Muth  Company,” 
students  make  out  W-4  forms,  apply  for  a Social 
Security  number  and  receive  a large  print  or  Braille 
check  made  out  by  a student  who  acts  as  assistant  pay- 
roll clerk.  The  amount  of  the  student’s  paycheck 
reflects  performance  and  attendance  in  the  classroom. 
Deductions  for  health  insurance,  income  tax  and 
Social  Security  are  computed  and  discussed  by  stu- 
dents. Follow-up  activities  include  speakers  from  the 
business  community.  Social  Security  Administration 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

To  assist  the  student  in  becoming  independent, 
information  is  provided  for  each  to  develop  his  or 
her  own  “Survival  Kit.”  For  some  the  Kit  will  contain 
a simple  collection  of  information;  for  others,  a more 
complex  compilation  depending  upon  the  ability  of 
the  student.  LIsing  a notebook  for  storage  of  informa- 
tion, the  student  collects  in  Braille  or  large  print 
during  his  school  years: 

(1)  A list  of  telephone  numbers  such  as  emergency 
numbers,  bus  information,  state  services,  recrea- 
tional services,  etc. 

(2)  Names  and  addresses  of  agencies  that  issue  travel 
concession  cards  for  the  handicapped. 

(3)  A description  of  Postal  Regulation  #138  which 
permits  certain  material  for  use  by  blind  persons 
to  be  mailed  postage  free. 

(4)  Tips  on  job  seeking. 

(5)  Names  and  addresses  of  agencies  who  work  with 
visually  handicapped  people. 
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(6)  A list  of  consumer  rights  for  the  disabled  citizen: 
Legal  rights  — employment,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, voting;  Citizen  rights  — health,  arts, 
leisure,  travel;  Rights  in  the  Market  Place  — 
consumer  protection  laws. 

Enrichment  and  updating  of  any  particular  phase 
of  the  program  is  ongoing. 

All  aspects  of  the  Home  and  Office  Business 
Education  Program  are  geared  to  improving  student 
capabilities  in  the  areas  of  fine  and  gross  motor  skills, 
following  directions  and  procedures,  accuracy  and 
consistency,  continuous  repetitive  performance, 
businesslike  attitude  and  neatness  in  appearance. 

Students  who  demonstrate  potentially  competitive 
skills  and  abilities  are  encouraged  to  intensify  their 
vocational  programs  and  further  explore  career  oppor- 
tunities which  may  be  appropriate  for  them  upon 
leaving  Oak  Hill  School.  Vocational  training 
programs  are  provided  both  on  campus  and  in  the 
community,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  In  order  to  learn  firsthand  more  about  a par- 
ticular job  in  the  community,  on-site  visits  are 
continually  being  sc  heduled  for  the  students. 
Shadowing  experiences,  whic  h involve  spending 
a day  or  two  “on  the  job”  following  and  observing  an 
individual  employee,  are  arranged  for  those  who 
think  they  may  want  to  pursue  a particular  area  but 
still  feel  that  they  need  more  information  as  to  the 
appropriateness  <>t  this  vocational  choice.  Volunteer 
work  experienc  es  both  at  the  Oak  I [ill  School  and  in 
the  community  are  set  up  for  some  of  the  students, 
especially  for  those  who  think  they  may  want  to 
pursue  specific  training  in  an  area  upon  leaving  Oak 
Hill  but  need  to  leant  more  about  their  career  choice 
before  making  a firm  c ommitment.  And  finally, 
part-time  paid  employment  is  available  to  some  of  our 
students  who  demonstrate  the  ability  to  function 
on  a competitive  level  in  a specific  area. 

All  Prevocational  and  Vocational  Education  and 
Training  Programs  occur  within  the  structure  of  the 
student’s  Individual  Educational  Program  (1EP). 

His  total  program  is  coordinated  to  best  meet  his 
needs.  Ongoing  counseling  and  follow-up  throughout 
the  sc  hool  year  are  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to 
facilitate  appropriate  changes  as  needed.  Communica- 
tion throughout  is  vital,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the 
student’s  vocational  program  and  classroom  program 
are  both  working  towards  the  same  goal:  to  provide 
a maximum  learning  experience  so  that  upon  leaving 
Oak  Hill  School  realistic  vocational  planning  has 
been  made. 


Staff  of  the  Prevocational  and  Vocational 
Education  and  Training  Department 


Vocational  Education  Advisory  Committee 

1 lie  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Committee 
is  composed  of  business,  education  and  parent  repre- 
sentatives. It  meets,  generally  twice  each  year,  to  assist 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  vocational 
programs  provided  bv  Oak  Hill  School. 

Members  1977-78 

William  O.  Acevedo 

Department  of  Social  Services 
City  of  Hartford 
David  Bates,  President 

Oak  Hill  School  Alumni  Association 
Amelia  Battalino 

Personnel  Department 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
Sandra  Biloon,  Commissioner  of  Personnel 
State  of  Connecticut 
Lars  Guldager,  Superintendent 
Oak  Hill  School 

Cecelia  Click,  R.N.,  Dir.  of  Volunteer  Services 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Ben  Hoffmeyer,  Executive  Director 
American  School  for  the  Deaf 
John  Jackson 

Hartford  Realtor 

Robert  LaPorte,  Dir.  of  Special  Funding 
Oak  Hill  School 

Jonathan  Me  Intire,  Special  Education  Consultant 
New  Hampshire  Department  of  Education 
Mary  Jane  O’Donnell,  President 

Oak  Hill  Sc  hool  Parent-Teachers  Group 
Josephine  Pace,  Supervising  Principal 
Oak  Hill  School 
William  Patton,  Director 

Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind 
State  of  Connecticut 
Richard  Robidoux,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Teamsters  Union,  Local  671 
Ettore  Rosati,  Supervisor 

Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education 
P.  Coker  Stogner,  Supervisor  of  Instruction 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired 
Norbert  Walter,  Director 

Vocational  & Prevocational  Education  & Training 
Oak  Hill  School 
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Oak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind 
120  Holcomb  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06120 

Dear  Friends: 

This  year,  the  staff  and  volunteers  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Council  for  Community  Action's  Foster  Grandparent  Program 
celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  this  excellent  and 
compassionate  program. 

It  is  a privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
words  of  gratitude  to  the  Oak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind  for 
your  participation  in  this  truly  outstanding  endeavor. 

Through  this  valuable  program,  you  have  brought  joy, 
activity  and  the  warmth  of  good  companionship  to  the  lives  of 
many  very  special  people. 

You  have  helped  them  to  learn  and  develop  their  abilities. 
In  addition,  Foster  Grandparents  and  Senior  Companions  have 
provided  these  citizens  with  the  happiness  of  security  and 
well-being . 

This  is  indeed  a magnificent  record  of  accomplishment.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  thank  you  for  your  support  and  contributions 
to  this  program.  Hopefully,  through  your  continued  efforts, 
the  Foster  Grandparents/Senior  Companion  Program  will  enjoy 
many  more  decades  of  service  to  the  people  of  our  state. 

With  best  wishes, 


Cordially, 

ELLA  GR^gSO 
Governor 


T he  Foster  Grandparent  Program 

As  in  past  years,  Oak  Hill  participated  in  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  which  provides  our  older  citizens 
with  opportunities  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to  the  life  of  their  communities. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  one  Grandmother  for  twenty  hours  each  week.  In  the  afternoon,  she  assisted 
teachers  in  the  classrooms  by  helping  individual  students  in  a variety  of  ways.  After  school,  she  worked  with  one 
student  on  tasks  designed  to  further  independence.  They  included  room  care,  laundry,  preparation  of  simple  foods, 
exploration  of  the  outdoors  and  appropriate  use  of  play  equipment. 

The  students  benefit  from  our  Grandmother’s  patience  and  expertise.  She  has  had  a total  of  eighteen  years  of 
teaching  experience:  eleven  years  in  a private  academy  and  seven  years  as  a substitute  teacher  in  the  West  Hartford 
school  system.  She  has  also  worked  as  a volunteer  at  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
pediatric  unit  in  Coney  Island  Hospital. 
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Food  Services 

Due  to  overall  changes  in  programs,  student 
population  and  philosophy  at  Oak  Hill  during 
the  1977-1978  school  year,  Food  Services  also  went 
through  changes  and  adjustments.  However,  the  main 
emphasis  and  objective  remained:  to  provide  students 
with  balanced  and  well-prepared  meals  to  meet 
their  daily  nutritional  requirements. 

With  two  semi-independent  living  units  estab- 
lished in  Founders,  older  students  no  longer  ate  their 
meals  in  the  Main  dining  room.  Prior  to  completion 
of  remodeling  in  Founders,  the  Main  kitchen  staff 
prepared  and  — with  the  help  and  cooperation  of 
students  and  staff  — delivered  three  meals  a day 
to  Founders.  Since  February  1978,  students  assigned  to 
semi-independent  units  have  prepared  their  own 
breakfast  and  supper.  The  noon  dinner  was  prepared 
in  the  Main  kitchen  and  delivered  to  Founders. 

The  Food  Service  Department  purchased  most 
of  the  raw  foods  and  other  supplies  for  semi- 
independent living  units  on  a weekly  basis. 

Although  meal  time  for  all  students  was  extended 
toone  hour,  some  very  young  students  often  needed 
more  time.  To  provide  ample  time  and  a more 
relaxed  atmosphere  for  them.  Russell  Hall  kitchen 
prepared  and  sent  two  meals  a day  to  a few  classrooms 
in  Potter  Hall. 

As  a result  of  many  suggestions  made  by  staff  and 
students,  several  changes  were  made  in  weekly  menus: 
a.)  some  food  items  eliminated:  b)  more  soup-salad, 
soup-sandwich  and  or  2-3  salad  combinations  served 
for  supper;  c.)  casseroles  and  some  fast-food  items 
with  salad  and/or  vegetable  served  for  dinner  once  or 
twice  a week;  and  d.)  seasonal  fresh  fruits  added 
to  snack  foods. 

In  cooperation  with  the  medical  staff,  menus  were 
planned  and  food  prepared  for  students  on  special 
diets.  For  some  very  young  new  arrivals,  blender  foods 
were  needed  for  a period  of  time  as  a stepping  stone  to 
ground  or  mashed  foods  and  eventually  to  regular 
table  foods.  Following  the  physician’s  prescription, 
weekly  menus  were  used,  but  foods  carefully  weighed, 
measured  and/or  exchanged  for  one  diabetic  diet. 
Since  most  of  the  students  on  special  diets  resided 
in  Russell  Hall  and  snack  foods  for  a. in.  and  p in. 
were  picked  up  from  the  Russell  Hall  kitchen,  one 
person,  following  written  and/or  verbal  instructions, 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  preparing  all  diet 
and  snack  foods. 

Oak  Hill  has  been  participating  in  the  National 
School  Lunch,  Breakfast  and  Special  Milk  Programs 
since  1975.  Federal  requirements  for  breakfast  and 


I ype  A lunch  were  followed.  In  connection  with  the 
above  programs,  Connecticut  Regulations  and  Health 
Standards  requirements  were  met.  For  their  quarterly 
inspection  of  food  preparation  and  serving  areas,  the 
State  Health  Department  uses  the  same  guidelines 
and  inspection  forms  as  those  used  for  any  public 
eating  place.  Oak  Hill  has  always  had  very  high 
inspection  scores. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Food  Services 
Department  planned,  prepared  and  served  lunches 
and  or  refreshments  for  several  special  occasions: 
staff's  picnic  in  September;  Annual  Board  Meeting 
in  October;  Governor’s  visit  and  luncheon,  and 
the  Foster  Grandparents’  luncheon  in  December; 
Spring  Dance  in  March;  Graduation  and  Alumni 
Weekend  in  June. 

From  a statistical  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  March  of  1978,  the  following  amounts 
of  raw  foods  were  used:  2204  pounds  meat,  fish  and 
poultry;  2104  pounds  fresh  vegetables  (potatoes, 
carrots,  cabbage,  squash,  turnip,  tomatoes)  ; 132  heads 
lettuce,  30  bunches  celery,  8 dozen  cucumbers, 

10  boxes  apples,  9 crates  oranges,  5 crates  grapefruit, 
528  gallons  whole  milk  and  194  gallons  low  fat  milk. 
During  the  same  month,  the  kitchen  staff  prepared 
and  served  1859  breakfasts  to  students,  39  to  staff; 

2989  dinners  to  students,  711  to  staff  ; 1853  suppers 
to  students,  125  to  staff. 

Aino  Lind 

Director  of  Food  Services 


Students  living  in  the  semi- 
independent dormitory  eat 
their  meals  in  an  attractive 
home-like  setting. 
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Buildings  and  Grounds 

In  addition  to  the  many  duties  associated  with 
the  routine  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  facilities, 
there  were  several  special  projects  which  received 
attention  during  the  year.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  and  staff  as  well  as  the  initiation  of  new 
programs  necessitated  some  changes. 

The  Windsor  Group  Home  was  renovated  in 
order  to  be  certified  as  appropriate  for  our  students 
by  the  building  inspector.  An  outside  stairway  from 
the  second  floor  was  constructed,  the  basement  furnace 
was  enclosed  and  a first  floor  rear  exit  was  provided. 
After  fire  and  safety  devices  were  installed  and  some 
interior  painting  finished,  the  residence  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  February. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  in  the  semi- 
independent living  program,  the  north  and  south  ends 
of  Founders  basement  were  remodeled  to  include 
a kitchen,  dining  area  and  living  room  at  each  end. 
Appliances,  furniture  and  carpeting  were  purchased 
and  installed.  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  1978-79 
school  year,  the  second  floor  of  the  Main  Building 
Annex  was  remodeled  by  removing  partitions  in  the 
center  of  the  building  in  order  to  provide  a kitchen, 
dining  area  and  living  room  for  the  students.  Walls 
were  papered  and  painted,  furniture  purchased  and 
carpeting  installed  throughout  the  hallway. 

Because  the  majority  of  our  students  remain  on 
campus  for  the  summer,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  installation  of  wall  and  window  air 
conditioners  in  some  of  the  dormitory  rooms  as  well 
as  in  Main  Building  offices.  A large  central  unit  was 
also  installed  in  the  Russell  Hall  diningroom. 

Several  basement  rooms  in  the  Main  Building 
were  completely  remodeled  and  redecorated  to  provide 
additional  classrooms.  The  general  offices  on  the  first 
floor  were  reorganized  in  order  to  consolidate  all  ma- 
jor office  equipment  in  one  area,  to  provide  additional 
working  space  for  the  personnel  department  staff  and 
to  convert  a large  office  into  a staff  library  and 
conference  room. 

The  offices  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
secretary  were  redecorated  and  refurnished  and  a door 
connecting  the  two  offices  was  added.  Carpeting  was 
installed  here  as  well  as  in  the  hallways  and  classrooms 
of  the  Main  Building,  Russell  Hall  and  Potter  Hall. 

We  anticipate  that  the  refurbishing  begun  this 
year  will  continue  next  year. 

Leslie  Nielsen 

Supervisor  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Shoveling  out  after  blizzard  “Larry.” 


Use  of  Facilities 

The  following  organizations  used  our  facilities 
for  meetings,  workshops  and  other  purposes  during 
the  year: 

Alleluia  House  at  Mountainside 

Beta  Sigma  Phi,  Xi  Lambda  Chapter 

Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind 

Club  51  — Hartford  Neighborhood  Center 

Connecticut  Foster  Grandparent  Assoc  iation 

Connecticut  Parents  of  Deaf-Blind  Children 

Connecticut  Reading  Clinic 

Day  Treatment  Center 

Department  of  Early  Childhood  Education, 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 
Food  Services  Executive  Association 
Greater  Hartford  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens 
Hartford  Handicapped  Helpers 
Immanuel  Congregational  Church  — Choir  Group 
Junior  League  of  Hartford 
Kingswood-Oxlord  School 
Ladies’  Visiting  Committee  of  The  Connecticut 

Institute  for  the  Blind 
Oak  Hill  School  — Alumni  Association 
Oak  Hill  School  — Parent-Teachers  Group 
Tri-City  Divers 
YMCA 
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Special  Funding 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 


F/Y  77 

F/Y  78 

F/Y  79 

(Projected) 

P.L.  89-313  Amendment  to  Title  I. 

ESEA,  Connecticut 

$ 62.6981 

$ 74,341 2 

$ 66,6203 

P.L.  89-313  Amendment  to  Title  I, 

ESEA,  Rhode  Island 

1.620 

1 . 1 864 

1,186 

New  Hampshire 

-0- 

525 

525 

Maine 

-0- 

-0- 

459 

Massachusetts 

-0- 

-0- 

3,720 

Vermont 

-0- 

1,495 

1,500 

P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  C, 

165.649 

211,245 

231,449 

Section  622,  Deaf-Blind  Project 

Mini-Grants 

2,932 

3,636 

-0- 

Screening  and  Evaluation  Payments 

-0- 

350 

-0- 

Vocational  Education 

30,25 15 

29,981 5 

30,0625 

Summer  Home  Economics  Mini-Grant 

2,8266 

-0- 

-0- 

Helen  Keller  National  Center  Deaf-Blind  Vocational  Specialist  Grant 

-0- 

-0- 

17,600 

P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  C,  Section  624,  Severely  Handicapped  Project 

-0- 

93,816 

101,306 

Title  IV-C  Vocational  Placement  Counselor  Grant 

-0- 

-0- 

13,201 

Child  Nutrition  Programs 

7,065 

11,100 

15,000 

Library  Grants 

574 

374 

374 

$273,615 

$428,049 

$483,002 

1.  $ 7,899  from  prior  year  funds. 

2.  $10,900  from  prior  year  funds. 

3.  $ 2,916  from  prior  year  funds. 

4.  The  number  of  Rhode  Island  children  dropped  from  three  to  two. 

3.  Vocational  Educational  program  funds  have  remained  the  same  for  the  last  several  years.  The  variation  in  total  receipts 
is  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  Connecticut  Retirement  Charge  percentage. 

6.  The  mini-grant  funded  a basic  foods  program  for  summer  school  students. 


Federal  funding  increased  57%  in  1978  over  1977  and  is  anticipated  to  increase  at  least  another  10%  in  1979  over  1978. 


The  Retirement  Charge  was  increased  on  July  1 . 1978  from  1 1 % to  1 1 .3%.  Budget  adjustments  were  made  to  cover  this  increase. 


SERVICES  PROVIDED  WITH 
FEDERAL  FUNDS 

P.L.  89  313  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  I,  ESEA 

This  year  Oak  Hill  continued  to  run  its  orientation  and 
mobility,  early  childhood  education,  and  education  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed  programs  with  P.L.  89-313  funds.  The 
behavior  management  component  was  expanded  and 
developed  as  an  independent  component  separate  from  the 
education  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  ns  was  the  case  in  the 
past.  In  addition,  the  music  therapy  program  was  again 
added  to  the  P.L.  89-313  proposal  since  the  music  therapist 
returned  from  her  year-long  leave  of  absence. 


For  1978-1979,  the  early  childhood  education  and  the 
education  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  programs  will  be 
funded  with  Institute  funds.  The  P.L.  89-313  funds  will  be 
used  to  continue  the  orientation  and  mobility  component,  to 
expand  the  music  therapy  component  to  include  two  thera- 
pists. to  hire  a new  physical  therapist,  and  to  make  the 
behavior  management  position  full-time.  The  Massachusetts 
funds  will  be  used  to  provide  additional  after-school  and 
weekend  services  to  students  residing  at  the  school  full-time. 


SERVICES  PROVIDED  WITH 
FEDERAL  FUNDS,  continued 


DEAF-BLIND  PROGRAM 

Deaf-Blind  funding  increased  from  1977  to  1978  by 
approximately  30%  due  primarily  to  a significant  increase 
in  the  enrollment  of  deaf-blind  students  at  Oak  Hill.  Prior 
retirement  overpayments  were  exhausted  during  the  past 
school  year,  so  retirement  payments  must  again  be  budgeted. 

Deaf-Blind  funding  is  expected  to  increase  by  a small 
amount  (6%) , but  this  increase  probably  is  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  retirement  charge  which,  again,  must  be  paid 
in  full.  A net  increase  in  program  funding  still  may  be 
realized,  however,  if  the  school’s  deaf-blind  population 
continues  to  rise. 

SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

June  30  brought  to  a close  the  highly  successful  initial 
year  of  this  three  year  program.  Nine  formerly  institutionalized 
children  benefited  from  the  services  provided  in  two  classes 
set  up  for  them.  Funding  will  increase  by  8%  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 


ANNUAL  FUND  DRIVE 

Gifts  in  the  annual  fund  drive  amounted  to  $127,381. 
as  compared  with  a total  of  $124,399.  for  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
A cause  of  concern  for  the  future  is  a reduction  in  the  total 
number  of  givers,  down  about  3,000  from  a year  ago,  and 
only  partially  accounted  for  by  a reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  mailing. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  four  long-standing  vocational  education  positions 
continued  in  1977-1978  and  are  expected  to  continue  in 
1978-1979  at  the  same  level  of  program  funding  — $27,010. 
The  four  programs  are:  office  education,  industrial  education, 
home  and  personal  management,  and  guidance  services. 

HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER  FUNDING 

New  funding  has  been  approved  to  pay  a part  of  the 
salary  of  an  individual  to  function  as  a deaf-blind  vocational 
specialist  who  will  also  fill  the  new  position  of  coordinator 
of  the  deaf-blind  program. 

TITLE  IV-C  INNOVATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  GRANT 

Funds  from  this  funding  source  were  secured  in  1978 
to  fund  the  position  of  vocational  placement  counselor  in 
1978-79. 


OTHER  FUNDING  SOURCES 

A total  of  $25,434  from  1 17  foundations,  corporations, 
organizations,  and  individuals  also  has  been  received  this 
year  to  date  for  restricted  purposes. 

The  total  income  for  1977-1978  was  $580,864,  and  is 
estimated  to  be  $638,002  for  1978-79. 


Robert  LaPorte 
Director  of  Special  Funding 


Major  Bequests 


Ruth  A.  Clave/.  $ 45,688.11 

Percival  and  Annie  A.  Collins  7,742.36 

Ethelwyn  K.  Marshall  6,782.74 

John  Spencer  Camp  257,498.26 

Charles  J.  Woods  5,000.00 

Charlotte  E.  Wile  4,762.57 

George  M.  and  Edith  Hale  Hendee  686,160.53 

Louis  F.  Leblond  9,959.63 


Additional  bequests  totaling  $8,894.17  were  received 
this  year  from  the  estates  of  the  following: 


Fannie  L.  Davis 
Stanley  K.  Dimock 
Florenc  e W.  Amerman 
Arthur  Lambert 

Elorenc 


Julia  Marchant 
Philip  and  Nora  Sondik 
Lois  P.  Greenberg 
Martina  Gilbert 
A.  Miller 


Report  Of  The 
Investment  Committee 


8/31/77  8/31/78 


Market 

Annualized 

Market 

Annualized 

Endowment  Funds 

Value 

Income 

Value 

Income 

Consolidated  Fund 

$5,894,034 

$363,465 

$6,171,220 

$401,194 

Restricted  Fund 

3,694,801 

209,582 

4,773,265 

289,364 

|ohn  11.  Morse  Fund 

110,879 

6,883 

113,393 

7,434 

George  Marshall  Fund 

24,101 

1,651 

34,528 

2,223 

TOTAL 

$9,723,815 

$58 1 ,58 1 

$11,092,406 

$700,215 

Other  Funds 

Eckhardt  Research  Fund 

$ 3,314 

$ 174 

$ 3,556 

$ 187 

School  Recreation  Fund 

1,971 

103 

2,069 

155 

Minnie  Zscherpe  Fund 

1,000 

53 

1 ,000 

53 

Temporary  Consolidated  Fund 

202,000 

12,120 

82,000 

6,355 

john  Morse  Accum.  Income  Fd 

14,827 

765 

14,000 

1.085 

Trades  Dept.  Res.  Accum.  Inc.  Fund 

150,000 

9,000 

131,862 

10,255 

Real  Estate  Fund  @ Book  Value 

4,830,700 

— 

4,830,700 

— 

Replacement  Reserve  Fund 

— 

— 

5,000 

387 

During  the  year  the  Endowment  Funds  have 
increased  in  market  value  by  $1,360,850.  This 
includes  $1,052,293  of  new  funds  added  during  the 
year,  and  $308,557  market  appreciation.  Adjusted  for 
the  addition,  the  market  value  of  the  Endowment 
increased  3.1%.  This  compares  with  an  increase 
of  0.7%  for  the  Standard  and  Poor’s  500  Index. 

Income  generated  by  the  assets  held  in  the  En- 
dowment Funds  as  of  August  31,  1978  was  $700,215 
whic  h was  a yield  at  market  of  6.3%.  This  compares 
with  a yield  on  the  S&P  500  of  4.9%.  Income  gen- 
erated by  the  Fndowment  portfolio  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1977  was  $581,755.  In  the  past  nine  years,  gross  in- 
come from  Endowment  has  increased  165%  of  which 
1 13%  is  from  new  funds  and  52%  from  increased 
dividends  and  investment  changes.  Over  the  same 
period,  inflation,  as  measured  by  the  Consumers  Price 
Index,  is  up  79%. 

During  the  year,  the  CIB  made  investment 
changes  in  the  assets  received  from  the  Camp  and 
Moriarty  estates  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  invest- 
ment objec  tive  ol  the  Endowment  Fund.  There  was  a 
slight  reduction  in  equities  in  the  combined  estates 


and  the  funds  were  reinvested  at  a higher  income  yield 
in  U.S.  Government  Agency  Bonds.  Many  of  the 
ecpiities  received  fit  into  the  existing  portfolio. 

Major  stock  changes  in  the  portfolio  included  the 
sale  of  International  Tel  &Tel  $2.25  Ser  N Convert- 
ible Preferred  and  a cut  back  of  Brown  Forman 
Distillers  with  reinvestment  in  Carnation  and  Ameri- 
can I lome  Products. 

In  the  bond  portfolio,  $200,000  of  the  $720,000 
bonds  maturing  in  5 years  or  less  were  sold  and  rein- 
vested in  long-term  government  agency  bonds  at  a 
good  inc  l ease  in  income.  Also  $200,000  in  short-term 
invested  reserves  were  sold  and  reinvested  in  10  year 
8 1^%  government  bonds. 

At  the  end  of  the  fisc  al  year  8-31-78,  the  Endow- 
ment Funds  were  invested  65%  in  common  stock,  2% 
in  convertible  securities,  31%  in  bonds  and  2%  in 
short-term  invested  reserves. 

JlJ (0)^1- 

William  G.  Bates 
Chairman 
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Report  of  the 
General  Gifts  Committee 


In  what  was  considered  by  most  fund  raisers  to 
be  a rather  bad  year,  I am  pleased  to  announce  that 
ive  raised  $127,380  for  our  efforts  in  the  year  1977-78. 
T his  represents  a less  than  2%  increase  over  last  year 
but  I take  some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  show  an 
increase  at  all.  Inflation  and  uncertainty  in  our 
economy  did  not  make  this  past  year  an  easy  one  for 
fund  raisers.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  we 
did  some  purging  of  our  mailing  list  this  past  year  and 
sent  our  appeal  letter  to  some  30,000  less  people.  This, 
of  course,  was  reflected  in  the  number  of  contributors 
which  was  down  3,000  from  last  year.  I think  it  is 
significant  that  we  did  have  14,500  respond  to  our 
mail  list  for  funds.  This  is  greater  than  a 10%  re- 
sponse and  speaks  well  for  the  methods  we  use. 

We  did  effect  some  other  economies  in  our  cam- 
paign by  reducing  our  labor  costs  and  utilizing  some 
of  our  own  personnel  on  a collateral  or  additional 
duty  basis.  We  do  make  every  effort  to  reduce  our 
actual  cost  for  postage  and  a big  area  of  savings  here 
is  the  elimination  of  30,000  mailings.  It  is  our  plan  to 
continue  to  eliminate  those  people  we  have  solicited 
for  3 years  without  response.  While  doing  this  purg- 
ing, of  course,  we  do  everything  possible  to  add  new 
names  to  our  list. 


We  did  make  some  changes  in  our  mailings  this 
year  by  completely  redoing  our  brochure  and  letter 
and  updating  them,  particularly  as  our  impact  touches 
the  multihandicapped.  Cathy  Eckert  of  our  staff  did 
an  outstanding  job  in  creating  this  new  material  and 
I think  that  our  results  from  this  year’s  efforts  attest 
to  that. 


We  are  still  plagued  with  a rather  heavy  expense 
picture  for  the  amount  of  actual  dollars  raised,  but  I 
continue  to  believe  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assess  the 
public  relation  value  of  our  fund  raising  activities. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  our  overall 
results  more  than  justify  our  expense  dollars. 


For  the  new  year  we  plan  to  continue  our  efforts 
in  very  much  the  same  fashion  but  we  will  undoubt- 
edly make  more  changes  and  try  new  approaches  in 
the  1979-80  fund  raising  year.  There  have  been  many 
changes  take  place  in  the  Oak  Hill  School  these  past 
two  years  and  just  as  soon  as  we  can  find  ways  to  tell 
our  story  better,  I am  sure  we  will  garner  more  and 
more  financial  support. 


Chairman 
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FUND  RAISING  COMMITTEES 


BRIDGEPORT  COMMITTEE: 

Alvin  C.  Brenl,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Bitzer 
Daniel  E.  Brennan,  Jr. 

Donald  A.  K.  Brown 

Arthur  ClitTord 

VV.  II.  Curley,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Leigh  Danenberg,  Sr. 

M iss  Anna  Godrie 

Daniel  B.  Hardenbergh,  M.D. 

Alexander  Hawley 

Arnold  D.  Pearlstone,  M.D. 

Rev.  Joseph  Racioppi 

Norman  S<  haff,  Jr. 

J.  P.  Simses,  M.D. 

Judge  Aram  Tellalian 
Carmen  A.  Tortora 

BRISTOL  COMMITTEE: 

Harold  R.  Herriott,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Alice  Voisine,  Treasurer 
William  II.  Barnes 
Anthony  Calbi 
Atty.  Burton  Carlson 
Edward  L.  Carrington 
Robert  Chamberlain 
Joseph  A.  Coratola 
Arthur  J.  Crowley,  Sr. 

Dr.  William  B.  Dorfman 
Arthur  T.  Fletcher 
Raymond  Frankowski,  Sr. 
Clifford  W.  Fulton 
Edward  II.  Goodrich 
Kenneth  W.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Albert  F.  Greger 
Robert  W.  Gundersen 
Louis  B.  Harrison 
Mrs.  Joan  Monico 
James  D.  Nye 
Frank  M.  Owsianko 
William  Phelan 
F.  Fred  Soliani 
Morton  C.  Treadway,  Jr. 

H.  Winters,  M.D. 

Henry  J.  Wojtusik 
Joseph  Zerbey 

DANBURY  COMMITTEE: 

Charles  E.  Bruno,  Chairman 
Bernard  J.  Dolan 
Dr.  Ruth  Haas 
Harold  C.  Patterson,  M.D. 
Henry  A.  Rocano 
J.  Robert  Tomlinson 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Urban 


GREATER  HARTFORD  COMMITTEE: 

Samuel  S.  Fuller,  Chairman 
Dr.  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr. 

David  Bates 
William  G.  Bates 
Henry  L.  Birge,  M.D. 

Miss  Florence  Bowman 
William  J.  Brown 
Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Burdge 
Clifford  S.  Burdge,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Cooney 
Marshall  Elman 
Ostrom  Enders 
James  F.  English,  Jr. 

T.  Mitchell  Ford 
Dr.  FLdythe  J.  Gaines 
George  Goodwin 
Harold  Holcombe,  Jr. 

Howard  E.  Mohr 

Howard  Noble 

G.  Russel  Noyes 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  O'Donnell 

Dexter  Peck 

Mrs.  Shirley  Phelon 

Sidney  D.  Pinney,  Jr. 

J.  II.  Riege 
Henry  R.  Roberts 
Warren  H.  Sullivan 
Benjamin  P.  Terry 
Melvin  W.  Title 
Wilson  Wilde 

Hon.  Douglass  Wright 
Charles  J.  Zimmerman 

MANCHESTER  COMMITTEE: 

Dr.  Eugene  M.  Davis,  Chairman 

Louis  Apter 

Mrs.  Leo  Charendoff 

Edgar  H.  Clarke 

Miss  Gertrude  DeLeo 

A.  F.l  met  Diskan,  M.D. 

Thomas  F.  Ferguson 
Harold  W.  Garrity 
Mark  R.  Kravitz 
Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Miller 
Robert  McCann 
James  McGovern 
Joseph  I..  Swensson,  Sr. 

William  B.  Thornton 
Neal  A.  Tyler 


.\  I F.R  I DEN- W ALLINGFORD 
COMMITTEE: 

Rene  H.  Tompkinson,  Chairman 

James  FI.  Doak,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

Parker  B.  Allen 

Henry  D.  Altobello 

John  D.  Altobello,  III 

Robert  Church,  Jr. 

E.  B.  C.leborne 
Francis  R.  Danaher 
Philip  H.  Hall 
George  Hamrah 
Charles  H.  Hasburg 
Foster  M.  Johnson 
Robert  M.  Johnston 
Craig  D.  Munson 
Francis  S.  Noonan 
Raymond  Parmentier 
William  L.  Roberts 
Robert  A.  Schultz 
I,.  A.  Tobie 
Carter  H.  White 
Horace  C.  Wilcox 
Carlton  H.  Winslow 

MIDDLETOWN  COMMITTEE: 

Theodore  Raczka,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Donald  Arnault 
Joseph  S.  Borkowski 
Clifford  E.  Bull 
C.  B.  Crampton,  M.D. 

Donald  Davis 
Mrs.  Russell  G.  D’Oench 
Sidney  A.  F'inkelstein 
John  II.  Flanner,  D.M.D. 

Mrs.  James  A.  German 
George  Ingham 
Edward  Longo,  M.D. 

Walter  Nelson,  M.D. 

Richard  J.  O’Brien 
Mrs.  Joe  Webb  Peoples 
Mrs.  John  W.  Sease 
Daniel  Z.  Shapiro 
Searle  K.  Welling,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  White,  R.N. 


Over  130,000  direct-mail 
appeals  for  the  1977-78 
fund  drive  were  prepared 
for  mailing  by  staff  and 
volunteers. 


NEW  BRITAIN  COMMITTEE: 

Henry  A.  Newbury,  Chairman 
Joseph  F.  Lutkus,  Treasurer 
W.  E.  Attwood,  Jr. 

Harold  M.  Clarke,  M.D. 

Stanley  M.  Cooper 
Robert  Cosentino,  M.D. 
Raymond  E.  Cummings 
Michael  D'Addabbo 
Donald  W.  Davis 
Raymond  G.  Dowsett 
Garth  W.  Edwards 
Richard  G.  Edwards 
Norman  E.  W.  Erickson 
T.  Mitchell  Ford 
Stanley  Hart 
Charles  T.  Hayden 
Roger  J.  Larson 
David  FI.  Malmfeldt 
Joseph  A.  Mlynarski,  M.D. 

Hoyt  C.  Pease 

Julian  C.  Pease 

Maxwell  S.  Porter 

Howard  L.  Richardson 

Hugh  Rowland 

Charles  T.  Schechtman,  M.D. 

Daniel  M.  Taylor,  M.D. 

Robert  Twohig 
John  C.  White,  M.D. 

Harold  N.  Williams 

NEW  HAVEN  COMMITTEE: 

Ericsson  B.  Broadbent,  Chairman 
Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell 
H.  Wick  Chambers,  Jr. 

John  N.  Deming 
Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 

Lionel  S.  Jackson 
Merwin  M.  Krevit 
Henry  H.  Pierce,  Jr. 

Leonard  F.  Suzio 
G.  Harold  Welch 


NORTHEASTERN  CONNECTICUT 
COMMITTEE: 

Cranston  A.  Briggs,  O.D.,  Chairman 
Danielson 

Lucius  E.  Arnold,  Treasurer 
Putnam 

C.  Leonard  Anderson 
Woodstock 

Carmen  C.  Beaudoin,  R.N. 

Killingly 

Mrs.  Louise  Berry 
Killingly 

Mrs.  Flarry  Birkenruth 
Storrs 

J.  Leo  Bodo 
Pomfret 

Dr.  William  T.  Fisher 
Thompson 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Goodhall 
Woodstock  Valley 
Benjamin  Grosvenor 
Pomfret 

Robert  T.  Howard,  C.L.U. 

Brooklyn 

Royal  O.  Knowlton 
Ashford 

Atty.  Nicholas  A.  Longo 
Putnam 

Ixtuis  Molinaro 

North  Grosvenordale 
Mrs.  Vassa  N.  Plusnin 
Union 

Rev.  Kenneth  J.  Post,  Sr. 

Stafford 

Flerbert  C.  Rice 
Willimantic 
Mrs.  Sally  Romanoff 
Canterbury 
Francis  C.  Stevens 
Eastford 

William  A.  Whalen,  M.D. 

Windham  Center 
Victor  L.  Wolmer,  O.D. 

Hampton 

John  A.  Woodworth,  M.D. 

Hampton 


NORWICH  COMMITTEE: 

Allyn  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Harry  E.  Owens,  Treasurer 
Laurence  J.  Ackerman 
Frederick  C.  Barrett,  M.D. 

Ellsworth  Cramer 
Leo  M.  Gwiazdowski 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  V.  King 
Warren  W.  Lapierre,  M.D. 

Angus  W.  Park 
Mrs.  Herman  Sharpe 
Alfio  Urbinati 

SHORELINE  AND  CONNECTICUT 
RIVER  AREA  COMMITTEE: 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Sheridan,  Chairman 
Pine  Orchard 
Rev.  Franklin  A.  Bower 
Madison 

Mrs.  F.  Woodbridge  Constant 
Essex 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson 
Essex 

Peter  Knox 
Essex 

James  Rintoul 
Westbrook 
George  G.  Wilcox 
Guilford 

SOUTHEASTERN  CONNECTICUT 
COMMITTEE: 

Fred  A.  Larson,  Chairman 
Hon.  John  N.  Dempsey 
Mrs.  Leon  J.  Bascom 
Kevin  W.  Conway 
Hon.  Lillian  E.  Erb 
Royce  E.  Gray 
Philip  C.  Greene 
Ernest  J.  Johnson 
E.  Leroy  Knight 
Harvey  N.  Mallove 
Francis  F.  McGuire 
Mrs.  Enders  Richards 
Mrs.  Earle  W.  Stamm 
Judge  Thomas  E.  Troland 
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TORRINGTON  COMMITTEE: 


WATERBURY  COMMITTEE: 


SOUTHWESTERN  FAIRFIELD 
COUNTY  COMMITTEE: 

Thomas  W.  Smith,  III,  Chairman 

Francis  W.  Reed,  Treasurer 

Roland  E.  Blais 

Andre  Blumenthal 

Mrs.  Henri  Esquerre 

Dr.  Newell  VV.  Giles 

F.  Reginald  Gisborne,  Jr. 

Gibbs  Lyons 
Robert  J.  McCullough 
John  O.  Nicklis 
Charles  A.  Pirro,  Jr. 

Thomas  F.  Richardson 

STATE  GIFTS  COMMITTEE: 

Robert  I.  Kaplan,  Chairman 
Farmington 
O.  J.  Bizzozero,  M.D. 

Waterbury 

Cranston  A.  Briggs,  O.D. 
Danielson 

Ericsson  B.  Broadbent 
New  Haven 
Allyn  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

Norwich 

Alvin  C.  Bruel,  Jr. 

Bridgeport 
Charles  E.  Bruno 
Danbury 

Dr.  Mario  D’Angelo 
Torrington 

Dr.  Eugene  M.  Davis 
Manchester 
Samuel  S.  Fuller 
Hartford 

Harold  R.  Herriot 
Bristol 

Fred  A.  Larson 
New  London 
Henry  A.  Newbury 
New  Britain 
Theodore  Raczka 
Middletown 
Dr.  Philip  J.  Sheridan 
Pine  Orchard 
Thomas  VV.  Smith,  III 
Stam  ford 

Rene  H.  Tompkinson 
Meriden 


Dr.  Mario  J.  D Angelo,  Chairman 
Torrington 

Raymond  P.  Atherton 
Morris 

Charles  A.  Beaujon,  Jr. 

Canaan 
Harry  Bellini 
Lakeville 

James  A.  Bernard 
Torrington 
Atty.  Clayon  L.  Blick 
Litchfield 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Wm.  P.  Botticelli 
Torrington 
Frank  E.  Calhoun 
Cornwall 
Joseph  Dobos 
Northfield 

Atty.  Charles  Ebersol 
Litchfield 

Atty.  Maurice  A.  Goldstein 
' New  Milford 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  M.  Greene 
Norfolk 

Atty.  Kenyon  VV.  Greene 
Washington 

D.  Edward  Laporta,  D.D.S. 
Cornwall 

John  C.  Polito,  M.D. 

Torrington 
Mrs.  Eric  Regner 
Warren 

Ralph  M.  Smith 
Winsted 

Kenneth  P.  Truran 
Norfolk 

Edmund  William  Waller 
Litchfield 
Richard  Wardell 
Falls  Village 
Atty.  Donald  T.  Warner 
Sharon 

Dr.  Carlton  D.  Warren 
Torrington 
Dr.  Sidney  G.  Weiss 
Harwinton 
Mrs.  Ray  White 
Torrington 


O.  J.  Bizzozero,  M.D.,  Chairman 

Charles  Arnold 

Bertram  Bailey 

John  F.  Barry 

Mrs.  Samuel  Blank 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Budde 

Jack  Calo 

Wilbur  H.  Caney,  Jr.,  M.D. 
William  Carroll 
Mrs.  Michael  Ciano 
Mrs.  Wendell  Cross 
John  Dicorpo 
Gordon  H.  Elliott 
Patrick  E.  Fontane 
Henry  Gartzman 
Rabbi  Jonah  Gewirtz 
Robert  Good,  M.D. 

Mrs.  John  VV.  Grieve 

Mrs.  Karl  VV.  Ilallden 

Richard  B.  Harris 

Mrs.  Milton  Jennes 

Mrs.  Frederic  R.  Kellogg 

Mrs.  Sidney  Luria 

John  Makepeace 

Eugene  L.  Martin 

Mrs.  Geddes  Parsons 

Tullio  Perillo 

Harold  VV.  Smith 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Harry  Struck 

James  E.  Sullivan 

Max  Traurig 

Michael  F.  Wallace 
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General  Gifts  Contributions 
$100.00  And  Over 
1977-1978 


Bridgeport  Area 

The  Batchelder  Foundation,  Inc. 

$ 100.00 

Arthur  Clifford 

200.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  Frank  Cowley 

100.00 

Elsie  A.  Freeland 

200.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  S.  Morris 

100.00 

Bristol  Area 

Bristol  Lions  Club 

$ 150.00 

The  Fletcher  Terry  Co. 

100.00 

The  Kras  Tool  & Machine  Co. 

100.00 

David  Smyth 

100.00 

Charles  A.  Sweet 

100.00 

Danbury  Area 

Charles  E.  Bruno 

$ 100.00 

Lions  of  Danbury 

250.00 

Francis  W.  Foster 

100.00 

Georgetown  Lions 

100.00 

R.  D.  Mindlin 

100.00 

Hartford  Area 

Allen,  Russell  & Allen 

$ 450.00 

Anonymous 

4,000.00 

Mrs.  Austin  D.  Barney 

100.00 

Dorothy  Bidwell 

100.00 

Henry  L.  Birge 

232.82 

Ann  Bushnell  Bissell 

500.00 

Mrs.  Frances  T.  Boyd 

1,474.71 

Mrs.  Clifford  Burdge 

300.00 

Clifford  S.  Burdge,  Jr. 

200.00 

Cagenello-Martocchio  Foundation 

100.00 

Frank  S.  Carey 

100.00 

C.  Wilfred  Catlin 

100.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Chapman 

100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  B.  Chase 

300.00 

Robert  B.  Coburn 

100.00 

John  Coccomo 

100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  William  Cole 

150.00 

Connecticut  Chef’s  Association,  Inc. 

100.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Cushman 

300.00 

Mrs.  Virginia  Darling 

1,569.93 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Dixon 

100.00 

Robert  L.  Edwards 

100.00 

S.  Joseph  Ferla 

100.00 

Food  Services  Executives  Association 

250.00 

Clyde  Fuller 

100.00 

Mary  Primrose  Fuller 

100.00 

Mrs.  Willis  B.  George 

100.00 

Lars  Guldager,  Ph.D. 

(Memorial  Donation) 

100.00 

William  P.  Haas,  Jr. 

100.00 

Raymond  P.  Hamilton 

100.00 

Hartford  Telephone  Employees 

Community  Service  Fund 

600.00 

Jules  A.  Hollander 

100.00 

Hartford  Area,  continued 

William  & Alice  Hunter  100.00 

Italian-American  Junior  League  of 

Greater  Hartford  100.00 

J.  J.  C.  Foundation  500.00 

Johnson  & Higgins,  Inc.  100.00 

Earl  Robert  Kasulke  1,200.00 

George  M.  Kofsky  100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  Koopman 

(Memorial  Donation)  100.00 

Mrs.  Vernon  Krieble  100.00 

Ladies’  Visiting  Committee,  Conn. 

Inst,  for  the  Blind 

(Memorial  Donation)  250.00 

Jack  Lassow  150.00 

Mrs.  John  O.  Lummis  200.00 

Robert  B.  Luney  100.00 

Howard  E.  Mohr  100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  A.  Monaco  350.00 

Mrs.  John  L.  McIntosh  100.00 

William  H.  Naylor  100.00 

Maurice  F.  O’Connell,  M.D.  250.00 

P.  P.  G.  Industries,  Hartford  100.00 

P.  P.  G.  Industries,  Wethersfield  100.00 

Josephine  Pace  (Memorial  Donation)  100.00 

Pratt  & Whitney  Aircraft  Area  V, 

Supervision  (Christmas  Donation)  100.00 

Pratt  & Whitney  Aircraft  Area  VI, 

Supervision  (Christmas  Donation)  130.00 

Pratt  & Whitney  Aircraft  Area  X, 

Supervision  (Christmas  Donation)  120.00 

Preston  Engravers,  Inc.  125.00 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Roberts  100.00 

Robert  T.  Rungee 

(Memorial  Donation)  500.00 

Catherine  Runyon 

Memorial  Donation)  100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Peter  G.  Russell  100.00 

Mrs.  Spencer  Severance  600.00 

Miriam  E.  Silcox  100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  James  B.  Slimmon  100.00 

Olcott  Smith  100.00 

Colby  S.  Stearns,  M.D.  100.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Stedman  100.00 

Nelson  Taintor  242.28 

Miss  Anita  Ann  Thornton  100.00 

Tonneson,  Mela,  Curtin  & Co. 

(Memorial  Donation)  100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  C.  Tracy  100.00 

Blanche  M.  W’alsh  100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  C.  Willson  2,000.00 

Wiremold  Foundation  200.00 

Frederic  P.  Worthen 

(Memorial  Donation)  1,700.00 

Mary  Paine  Worthen  (Bequest)  3,000.00 
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Manchester  Area 


Delta  Industries,  Inc. 

$ 100.00 

Lions  Club  of  South  Windsor 
Manchester  Telephone  Employees 

100.00 

Community  Service  Fund 

200.00 

Robert  B.  McCann 

100.00 

Mrs.  Charles  McLean 

3,000.00 

Seven  Eleven,  So.  \\  indsor 

426.06 

Mary  L.  Usher 

100.00 

Meriden' -Wallingford  Area 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Almon  E.  Hall 

$ 100.00 

William  D.  Kelley 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Meriden 

150.00 

Community  Projects 

100.00 

Arthur  Marsland 

1,000.00 

Mrs.  Herbert  Reeves 

3.656.60 

Safety  Employees  Association,  Inc. 

200.00 

Middletown  Area 

EIS  Foundation 

$ 250.00 

Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance  Co. 

200.00 

Portland  Lions  Club,  Inc. 

200.00 

New  Britain  Area 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Aiudi 

$ 200.00 

Clarence  R.  Baldwin 

100.00 

John  F.  Giana 

100.00 

Agnes  P.  Maier 

100.00 

New  Britain  Plumbing  & Supply 

300.00 

Dorothy  L.  Quigley 

100.00 

Alix  W.  Stanley  Foundation 

750.00 

H.  N.  Williams 

100.00 

New  Haven  Area 

Mrs.  Anna  Fitch  Ardenghi 

$ 100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  H.  Wick  Chambers,  Jr. 

100.00 

Dr.  & Mrs.  David  Clement 

500.00 

Cornelia  Kempter 

500.00 

Lions  of  New  Haven 

100.00 

Mrs.  James  Trask 

100.00 

C.  Rachel  Trowbridge 

100.00 

Katharine  L.  Weed 

100.00 

New  London  Area 

Italian  Sisterhood  Society 

of  New  London  $ 600.00 

Niantic  Lions  Club  100.00 

Shoreline  Area 

Anderson  Krause,  Inc.  $ 100.00 

Nancy  B.  Krieble  500.00 

Lions  Club  of  Branford  500.00 

Lower  Conn.  Valley  Telephone 

Employees  Community  Service  Fund  150.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ralph  Parson  100.00 

Philip  J.  Sheridan  100.00 

Southwestern  Fairfield  County  Area 

Petroleum  Heat  & Power  Co.  $ 200.00 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Shannon  100.00 

Kenneth  W.  Soubry  100.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Philip  J.  Warner  100.00 

Statewide  Area 

Choice- Vend,  Inc.  $ 125.00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  H.  R.  Haynes  100.00 

Keeney  Foundation,  Inc.  200.00 

Madeline  Moses  250.00 

Raymond  J.  Perreault  500.00 

Torrington  Area 

John  C.  Cooley  $ 500.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hart  200.00 

Stephen  Toth  200.00 

Waterbury  Area 

O.  J.  Bizzozero,  M.D.  $ 100.00 

Colonial  Vending  Service  341.28 

Joseph  P.  Curtin  150.00 

William  B.  Fitzgerald,  Atty.  100.00 

Robert  W.  Garthwait  100.00 

Helen  I.  Goodrich, 

Bunker  Hill  Kings  Daughters  100.00 

Perillo’s  Bowl-O-Drome  360.00 
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CORPORATORS 


Alexander  J.  Abraham 
Nathan  G.  Agostinelli 
Dr.  John  B.  Ahrens 
Mrs.  C.  Morgan  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Edward  N.  Allen 
John  D.  Alsop 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Aspinwall 
Raymond  P.  Atherton 
Hon.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
E.  Theodore  Bantly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harmon  T.  Barber 
Mrs.  Wallace  Barnes 
J.  H.  Bartholomew,  Jr. 
David  Bates 
William  G.  Bates 
Mrs.  James  L.  Bauer 
Mrs.  Michael  Beckanstin 
Clifford  E.  Benson 
Henry  L.  Birge,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Bissell 
William  T.  Bissell 
O.J.  Bizzozero,  M.D. 
Russell  J.  Bjorklund 
Clayton  L.  Blick 
Hersh  Bobrow,  D.D.S. 
fMiss  Florence  E.  Bowman 
Alvin  C.  Breul,  Jr. 

William  B.  Brewster,  M.D. 
Cranston  Briggs,  O.D. 
Frank  M.  Bristow,  Jr. 
Ericsson  B.  Broadbcnt 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks 
Allyn  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

M iss  Mary  A.  Brown 
Richard  M.  Brown 
Charles  E.  Bruno 
Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Burdge 
Clifford  S.  Burdge,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bush.  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  C.  Capen 
H.  Wick  Chambers,  Jr. 

M rs.  Frank  Chapman 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Chase 
Mrs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Prescott  Childs 
Mrs.  Edith  Clark 
Everett  E.  Clark 
Edgar  H.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Clifford 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Cole 


Mrs.  William  K.  Cole 
Atwood  Collins,  II 
Fred  U.  Conard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Constant 
Joseph  P.  Cooney 
J.  A.  Cope 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Cox 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dahill 
Dr.  Mario  D’Angelo 
Eugene  Davis,  O.D. 

Mrs.  Joan  B.  Davis 
Ralph  F.  Davis 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  Day 
Miss  Gertrude  DeLeo 
James  J.  Devlin 
Mrs.  Allan  Dewing 
A.  Elmer  Diskan,  M.D. 
William  H.  Eastwood,  IV 
The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Edwards 
Warren  H.  Eggleston 
Mrs.  Martha  Elliott 
Jonathan  F.  Ells 
Ostrom  Enders 
James  F.  English,  Jr. 

Lloyd  Evans 
Roy  Fanning 
Mrs.  William  H.  Feeter 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson 
S.  Joseph  Ferla 
William  B.  Fitzgerald 
Terry  B.  Fletcher 
Clyde  W.  Fuller 
Samuel  S.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Fuller 
Thomas  J.  Gallagher 
Harold  W.  Garrity 
Francis  Goodwin,  II 
George  Goodwin 
The  Hon.  Ella  T.  Grasso 
Mrs.  Dudley  Gray 
Mrs.  Catherine  H.  Greene 
William  W.  Grosberg 
Spencer  Gross 
Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Guiney 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Hall 
Mrs.  George  L.  Hamilton 
Russell  F.  Hanmer 
Mrs.  Carleton  Z.  Hanor 
Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Hanson 
Daniel  P.  Hanson 
Mrs.  Hugh  Harbison 


Louis  B.  Harrison 

Hartford  National  Bank  & Trust  Co. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Haviland,  Jr. 

Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 

Harold  R.  Herriott 
Mrs.  John  A.  Hill 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Hinman 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Holcombe,  Jr. 

W.  Bruce  Huyghue 
James  C.  Hullett 
William  A.  Hunt 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Huston,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Potter  Johnson 
Curtiss  S.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Joseph  Johnson 
The  Rev.  Keith  M.  Jones 
Roger  W.  Joyce 
Robert  I.  Kaplan 
John  Kerr 

Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox  Knapp 
Robert  C.  Knox,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Koopman 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Krieble 

Mrs.  Robert  I.  Laggren 

Roland  H.  Lange 

Fred  A.  Larson 

Dana  T.  Leavenworth 

Mrs.  Mario  Leicach 

Nicholas  A.  Lenge 

Paul  Lewis 

Mrs.  Thomas  Loy 

Miss  Helen  Malone 

Theodore  M.  Maltbie 

Mrs.  Albert  Marks 

Jeffrey  G.  Mars  ted 

Robert  E.  Marth 

Leslie  R.  Martin 

Norman  Martinelli 

Howell  Cheney  Martyn 

The  Rev.  Harvey  K.  McArthur 

Frank  W.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Mead 
Mrs.  S.  Russell  Mink,  Jr. 
Worthington  Mixter 
Howard  E.  Mohr 
Mrs.  Richard  Morgan,  IV 
Richard  Morgan,  IV 
William  S.  Morgan 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Morton 
Clark  I.  Moseley 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Munch 
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Mrs.  Albert  Newfield 
Richard  E.  Nicholson,  M.D. 
Howard  B.  Noble 
Richard  C.  Noyes 
Gaylord  L.  Paine 
Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Pallotti 
Mrs.  Hoyt  C.  Pease 
Dexter  B.  Peck 
William  H.  Pehl.  Jr..  O.D. 
Frederick  Pope,  Jr. 

John  G.  Power 
Harrv  B.  Purcell 
M iss  Marcella  Putnam 
Robert  S.  Putnam 
T.  Joseph  Puza 
Theodore  J.  Raczka 
Mrs.  Walter  Raffert\ 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Rauch 
Miss  Mary  Lyn  Ray 
John  H.  Riege 
Henry  R.  Roberts 
W illiam  A.  Robinson 


f I Jeceased 


Abraham  I.  Savin 
Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Bernard  W ’.  Schiro 
David  Schwartz 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Severance 
Philip  Sheridan,  D.D.S. 

James  B.  Slimmon 
Mrs.  Marion  Smith 
Mrs.  Olcott  1).  Smith 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Spellacy 
Colby  S.  Stearns.  M.D. 

Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Stedman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Roger  V.  Stephenson 
Captain  John  Stewart 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Stewart 
W arren  H.  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sutphin 
Charles  Sweet 
Norris  P.  Swett,  M.D. 

Nelson  C.  Taintor,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Nelson  C.  Taintor.  Jr. 
Benjamin  P.  Ferry 


H.P.  Baldwin  Tern- 
Waiter  Thayer 
Douglas  J.  Thompson 
William  Thompson 
Rene  H.  Tompkinson 
James  H.  Torrey 
Mrs.  Morton  C.  Treadway 
Morton  C.  Treadway,  Jr. 
Alfio  F rbinati 
Mrs.  L.  Woodruff  Ward 
Murray  Waters 
Mrs.  Shelton  Weeks 
Sidney  G.  Weiss.  O.D. 

G.  Harold  Welch 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Whitney,  Jr. 

George  G.  Wilcox 

Horace  G.  Wilcox 

Mrs.  John  Wilson 

Mrs.  Staunton  Williams 

Douglass  B.  Wright 

James  Wyper 

Charles  Zimmerman 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
AUGUST  31,  1978  and  1977 

(With  Accountants’  Report  Thereon) 


Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  8c  Co. 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
ONE  FINANCIAL  PLAZA 
HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT  06103 


The  Board  of  Directors 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  of  The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  as 
of  August  31,  1978  and  1977,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances 
and  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for  the  years  then  ended. 
Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  audit- 
ing procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

4T 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  not  maintained  adequate  cost  records 
for  its  fixed  assets,  and  accordingly,  financial  statements  for  the  investment  in 
plant  fund,  which  are  required  by  generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  have 
not  been  presented. 

In  our  opinion,  except  for  the  omission  of  the  investment  in  plant  fund,  the  afore- 
mentioned financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind  at  August  31,  1978  and  1977,  and  the  changes  in 
fund  balances  and  the  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for 
the  years  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a consistent  basis. 


October  13,  1978 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Balance  Sheets 
August  31,  1978  and  1977 


Assets 

1978 

1977 

Current  funds: 

Unrestricted: 

Cash 

$ 

317,360 

$ 

136,627 

Investments  — cost  approximates  market 

80,000 

200,000 

Accounts  receivable 

80,423 

25,814 

Due  from  current  funds  — restricted 

46,440 

54,294 

Total  unrestricted 

$ 

524,223 

$ 

416,735 

Restricted: 

Cash 

81,099 

132,244 

Investments  — cost  approximates  market 

28,000 

16,000 

Accounts  receivable 

3,250 

9,115 

Due  from  endowment  and  similar  funds 

54,000 

73.000 

Total  restricted 

$ 

166,349 

$ 

230,359 

Total  current  funds 

$ 

690,572 

$ 

647,094 

Endowment  and  similar  funds: 

Cash 

3,954 

85,339 

Investments  (note  4) 

10,016,280 

8,91 1,009 

Total  endowment  and  similar  funds 

$10,020,234 

$8,996,348 

Plant  funds  (note  3)  : 

Renewals  and  replacements: 

Cash 

962 

600 

Investments  — cost  approximates  market 

5,000 

5,000 

Total  renewals  and  replacements 

$ 5,962 

$ 5,600 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Liabilities  and  Fund  Balances 

1978 

Current  funds: 
Unrestricted : 

Accounts  payable 

$ 

42,830 

Accrued  expenses 

34,522 

Fund  balance 

446,871 

Total  unrestricted 

$ 

524,223 

Restricted : 

Accounts  payable 

266 

Due  to  current  funds  — unrestricted 

46,440 

Fund  balance 

119,643 

Total  restricted 

$ 

166,349 

Total  current  funds 

$ 

690,572 

Endowment  and  similar  funds: 

Due  to  current  funds  — restricted 

54,000 

Fund  balance  (note  4)  : 

Endowment 

5,666,769 

Quasi-endowment 

4,299,465 

9,966,234 

Total  endowment  and  similar  funds 

$10,020,234 

Plant  funds  (note  3)  : 

Renewals  and  replacements: 

Fund  balance 

5,962 

Total  renewals  and  replacements 

$ 

5,962 

1977 


$ 36,765 

35,086 
344,884 


$ 416,735 


553 

54,294 

175,512 


$ 230,359 
$ 647,094 


73,000 

4,717,472 

4,205,876 

8,923,348 

$8,996,348 


5,600 


$ 5,600 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  EOR  THE  BLIND 
Statements  of  Current  Funds  Revenues, 
Expenditures  and  Other  Changes 
Years  ended  August  SI,  1978  and  1 977 
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See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Notes  to  Financial  Statements 
August  31,  1978  and  1977 


(1)  Significant  Accounting  Policies 

(a)  Accrual  Basis 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  on  the  accrual 
basis.  The  statements  of  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other 
changes  are  statements  of  financial  activities  of  current  funds  related  to  the 
current  reporting  periods.  It  does  not  purport  to  present  the  results  of  oper- 
ations or  the  net  income  or  loss  for  the  years  as  would  a statement  of  income 
or  a statement  of  revenues  and  expenses. 

(b)  Fund  Accounting 

In  order  to  ensure  observance  of  limitations  and  restrictions  placed  on  the 
use  of  available  resources,  the  accounts  are  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  “fund  accounting”.  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  resources 
for  various  purposes  are  classified,  for  accounting  and  reporting  purposes, 
into  funds  that  are  in  accordance  with  activities  or  objectives  specified. 
Separate  accounts  are  maintained  for  each  fund;  however,  in  the  accompany- 
ing financial  statements,  funds  that  have  similar  characteristics  have  been 
combined  into  fund  groups.  Accordingly,  all  financial  transactions  have  been 
recorded  and  reported  by  fund  groups. 

Within  each  fund  group,  fund  balances  restricted  by  outside  sources  are  so 
indicated  and  are  distinguished  from  unrestricted  funds  allocated  to  specific 
purposes  by  action  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors.  Externally  restricted  funds  may 
only  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  established  by  the  source  of 
such  funds  and  are  in  contrast  w ith  unrestricted  funds  over  which  the  Board 
of  Directors  retains  full  control  to  use  in  achieving  any  of  its  institutional 
purposes. 

Endowment  funds  are  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  gift  instruments  requiring 
in  perpetuity  that  the  principal  be  invested  and  the  income  only  be  utilized. 
While  quasi-endowment  funds  have  been  established  by  the  Hoard  of  Directors 
for  the  same  purposes  as  endowment  funds,  any  portion  of  quasi-endowment 
funds  may  be  expended. 

Legacies  received  which  are  unrestricted  as  to  principal  are  considered  to 
be  revenues  of  current  unrestricted  funds  and  are  subsequently  transferred 
to  quasi-endowment  funds. 

All  gains  and  losses  arising  from  the  sale,  collection  or  other  disposition  of 
investments  and  other  noncash  assets  are  accounted  for  in  the  fund  which 
owned  such  assets.  Ordinary  income  derived  from  investments,  receivables 
and  the  like  is  accounted  for  in  the  fund  ow  ning  such  assets,  except  for  income 
derived  from  investments  of  endowment  and  similar  funds,  which  income 
is  accounted  for  in  the  fund  to  which  it  is  restricted  or,  if  unrestricted,  as 
revenues  in  unrestricted  current  funds. 

All  other  unrestricted  revenue,  generally,  is  accounted  for  in  the  unrestricted 
current  funds.  Restricted  gifts,  grants,  endowment  income,  and  other  re- 
stricted resources  are  accounted  for  in  the  appropriate  restricted  funds. 
Restricted  current  funds  are  reported  as  revenues  and  expenditures  when 
expended  for  current  operating  purposes. 

(c)  Other  Policies 

Other  significant  accounting  policies  are  set  forth  in  the  financial  statements 
and  the  following  notes. 


Notes  to  Financial  Statement 


(2)  Funds  Held  in  Trust  by  Others 

Under  terms  of  certain  bequests,  the  principal  of  various  trusts  is  under  the 
control  of  trustees  who  have  been  directed  to  pay  over  to  the  Institute  the  net 
income  arising  therefrom.  Income  from  such  trusts  which  is  recorded  when  re- 
ceived amounted  to  $362,039  and  $303,977  for  the  years  ended  1978  and  1977, 
respectively,  and  is  reflected  as  endowment  income. 


(3)  Investment  in  Plant  Fund 

Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  cost  records,  investment  in  plant  fund  has  not  been 
presented  in  the  financial  statements.  Certain  properties  owned  by  the  Institute 
are  subject  to  liens  held  by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

(4)  Endowment  and  Similar  Funds 

Investments  are  recorded  at  cost;  investments  received  by  gift  are  carried  at 
market  value  at  the  date  of  acquisition.  Substantially  all  assets  of  such  funds 
are  pooled  on  a market  value  basis. 

The  carrying  values  and  market  values  of  investments  at  August  31,  1978  and 
1977  were  as  follows: 


1978  1977 


Carrying 

Market 

Carrying 

Market 

value 

value 

value 

value 

Bonds 

$ 2,099,955 

$ 2,017,605 

$3,394,589 

$3,431,191 

Stocks 

7,551,065 

8,838,445 

5,161,159 

6,003,879 

Short-term  investments 

365,260 

365,260 

355,261 

355,261 

$10,016,280 

$11,221,310 

$8,911,009 

9,790,331 

Information  concerning  any  restriction  of  principal  on  funds  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  is  not  currently  available.  Therefore,  these  funds  are  included 
in  the  financial  statements  as  endowment  funds  as  the  most  conservative  ac- 
counting treatment. 


NONDISCRIMINATION  AND 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  POLICY 
STATEMENTS 

Any  eligible  student  will  be  accepted  into  the 
Oak  Hill  School  program  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
sex.  color  or  national  origin. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  policy  to  engage  in  affirma- 
tive action  employment  practices  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  sex,  age,  religious  affiliation,  marital  status, 
national  origin  or  handicaps  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  visual  impairments  and  physical  disabilities). 


Oak  Hill  School  is  authorized  under  Federal  law  to 
enroll  nonimmigrant  alien  students. 


OAK  HILL  SCHOOL 

Founded.  1893 

THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Lars  Guldager,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent 

120  Holcomb  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06112 

Area  Code  203 
Hartford  242-2274 


DEED  OF  GIFT  OR  BEQUEST 


I hereby  give  to  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  sum  of  $ for  its  unrestricted  uses  and 

purposes.* 

Name  

Address  


^Memorial  or  special  purpose  gifts  are  also  welcome.  All  gifts 
and  bequests  are  tax  deductible. 


Oak  Hill  School  is  a qualifying  agency  under  some 
corporate  matching  gifts  programs. 


